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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


Our Day is Starting the New Year With Features Which Place it Easily in the 
Van of Monthly Periodicals. 





ROMANCES IN REAL LIFE. 


HE discovery was recently made that there are living today a number of dis- 

tinguished Christians whose life-stories are as wonderful as an Arabian 

Night’s tale. Our Day has been quick to seize the opportunity hereby 

presented for a magnificent series of articles. A special writer has been 

commissioned to visit each individual and obtain from their own lips the 

stories of their struggles and triumphs, of their ambitions and ideals, and of the most 

thrilling and romantic events in their careers. It will be a great and historic series. 

Each article will be profusely illustrated. This feature alone will be worth more than 

the price of the magazine for the entire year. The first article will appear in the March 
issue. WATCH FOR IT! 


LIVING EXPERIENCES. 


Each month during 1897, several famous persons will be asked to state briefly one of the 
most intense and interesting experiences of their career. Portraits and biographical sketches 
of each individual will be given, forming a picture gallery of world’s leaders. If ‘‘experience 
is the best teacher ”’ these articles will be indispensable to those who are striving ‘‘to make the 
most of life.” Here is a partial list of this series: 


1. THE SECRET OF MY SUCCESS. IV. THE TURNING POINT IN MY CAREER. 
i. MY HAPPIEST MOMENT. Vv. MY WORKING DAY. 
itl, HOW | READ THE BIBLE. Vi. WHY | BECAME A JOURNALIST. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


As we draw near the dawn of the twentieth century, we are filled with wonder and awe at 
the marvels which will undoubtedly be revealed to those who will be permitted to enjoy those 
glorious days. Wishing to forestall Father Time for once, we are asking the prophets and 
seers of keenest vision to pierce the future and tell our readers what wonderful things greet 
their eyes. Intense realism will be added to the articles by means of numerous illustrations 
picturing in detail the ideas advanced. Among many others the following articles will appear: 

1. WHAT WILL WE EAT 2,000 A.D. IV. AN UP-TO-DATE FARM IN 1925. 
tl. HOW WILL WE TRAVEL IN 1950? V. A CITY CHURCH 2,000 YEARS AFTER CHRIST. 
ill. A MORNING NEWSPAPER OF JANUARY Ist, 2,000 A.D. Vi. THE METROPOLIS OF 1950. 


Vil. THE UNITED STATES IN 1976. 


WHAT IS OUR DAY? 


It is an illustrated Christian magazine for every American home. It is strictly non-partisan 
and non-sectarian. It is thoroughly up-to-date. 





During the year its pages will reflect by 
means of pen, pencil and photograph, all the greatest current events, people, institutions, 
problems and literary productions. Hence in the above brief announcement it is impossible 
to foretell many of its most stirring and instructive features. If you wish to keep abreast of 
all that is best in our day, you can not afford to miss a single issue. 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR: 20 CENTS PER COPY. 


Send 50 cents, in coin or stamps, and get a 3-Month’s Trial Subscription, beginning 
with current number. 


OUR DAY COMPANY, 


153 LaSALLE STREET, - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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OUR DAY IN REVIEW. 


HE public mind during the 
past month has experi- 
enced no dearth of subjects to 
engage its serious attention. From consid- 
erations which involve a large morality, and 
a broad statesmanship and ultimate weal to 
our Anglo-American people the arbitration 
treaty and its possible fate easily deserve 
and have certainly received primary atten- 
tion. The text of that instrument was 
printed in the February number of Our 
Day, and it is now familiar reading to a 
large proportion of those who keep in touch 
with important events. Americans have 
every reason to be proud of the part which 
their diplomats acted in the initiative of 
this proceeding and we have every reason 
to blush with shame at thought of the ob- 
structive and temporizing tactics which are 
being used against the treaty in the Senate 
hall at Washington. The cordial and gen- 
erous reception accorded the treaty by the 
party in opposition to the present govern- 
ment in England—specifically the action of 
Lord Kimberly, the Liberal leader in the 
House of Lords, and Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, the Liberal leader in the Com- 
mons—presents to Englishmen, at least, a 
gratifying contrast to the myopic trifling 
and protesting, and snarling, and barking 
in which some of our Senators have in- 
dulged. 


HANGING IN ‘| 
THE BALANCE 


* % * 

oman ao fate may await 

; this royal harbinger of 
peace, the discussion which it 
has provoked will not have been in vain. It 
has given the body politic of both nations 
the opportunity to express itself vehe- 
mently in favor of the principle of inter- 
national arbitration and, having thus regis- 


IN DECAY. 





tered its will, no President nor Prime Min- 
ister of the near future will dare to chal- 
lenge the sense of his constituency and lead 
his nation rashly to war. The discussion 
of the treaty has also given conspicuous 
occasion for confirming the public estimate 
in which our higher house of congress is 
held. There are very few intelligent citi- 
zens now who are not ready to admit that 
the Senate of the United States is a degen- 
erate reminiscence of its once glorious es- 
tate. It makes a patriot sigh to read the 
pages of its early journals, when Webster 
and Clay, and Douglas, and Sumner hurled 
their broad ax or threw their spear in de- 
bate. It is humiliating to reflect on ancient 
oratory in comparison with the pigmy ar- 
gumentation which goes under the name of 
debate at Washington. In spite of appear- 
ances, which the pan of small-fry Senators 
presents, we insist before the world that we 
Americans still have great men. We still 
have a Choate, who but for the subterrane- 
an machinations of politics, would now be 
the elected Senator from New York. We 
have others in every state quite like him, 
but the just reward which would quickly be 
paid to their probity and genius is seized by 
men who have either the wealth to buy 
legislatures or the bad shrewdness to con- 
trol them, and this is why the Senate at 
Washington is in decay. This is why the 
people appeal in vain for the passage of 
laws which are abreast of the most ad- 
vanced sentiments of patriotism and in 
consonance with the highest interests of the 
race. The remedy is not doubtful. It is to 
complete the purpose of those who laid the 
structure of our constitution; which was 
to make this a people’s government. This 
it will not be, so long as the people do not 
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lirectly choose their representatives in 
both halls of congress. By direct vote of 
the people must the Senators be chosen if 
we may hope to keep them amenable to the 
public will. 


%* %& 


WHY ( UR FRIENDS in England 
ARBITRATION must, however, in fair- 

HALTS. nessshare the responsibility for 
the obloquy which will issue from a defeat 
of the new treaty. We must assure them 
frankly that while our Senators do not 
truly exposit the state of our public feeling 
inrespect tothis measure, yetnot even would 
these callous pachyderms venture to with- 
stand popular sentiment if the second part, 
to the treaty were any other nation than 
that called England. While the most of us 
ire willing to let by-gones be by-gones and 
wre ready to respond to that praiseworth, 
sentiment evinced in Mr. Stead’s frequent 
phrase, the “English speaking family,” nev- 
ertheless jt takes more than a hundred 
years for some of our people to forget the 
indignities of the 1770’s or of 1812 or 1861. 
One of these citizens gains access to the 
‘“people’s column” of a daily paper to ex- 
press his sentiments as follows: 

“If a treaty or suggestion for methods of 
settling difficulties were offered to this 
country by France or Germany or Russia, 
would we scan its every line with suspi- 
cion, and would our first act be to cast out 
of the window the first arbitrator sug- 
gested? Why are we suspicious of her’ 
When we were weak she fired on us on the 
seas, and when we protested she burned 
our capitol at Washington. It may be that 
she has changed her methods since then; 
but if she has we say she must prove it by 
v policy which will show a willingness on 
her part to arbitrate with the weak as wel] 
as with the strong. And we must be sure 
that any treaty of arbitration accepted by 
us will not give England license to perpe- 
trate fresh outrages on the Irish race and 
on other dependent or weaker subjects.” 

Moreover, it is not reassuring to us, even 
those of the most tolerant mind, to read 
such a paragraph as this from the book of 
Mr. Selous, the famous English Nimrod of 
wild Africa. Concerning the British mode 
of dealing with some of the races who are 





AN ILL TREATED TREATY. 


A FARCE-COMEDY IN THRFE ACTS 
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in arms against the crown, he writes as fol- 
lows: | : 

“The Kaffirs, whom we ought to destroy 
with as little compunction as though they 
were a pack of wild dogs, are not men and 
brothers, but monsters in human shape, 
that ought to be shot down mercilessly like 
wild dogs and hyenas.” 

It would, of course, be unfair to hold the 
government at St. James responsible for 
the acts or words of Mr. Selous, but even 
Cecil Rhodes, before the very seat of power, 
when brought to trial for aggression in 
South Africa, seemed to distinguish a start- 
ling parallel between his course there and 
that of the government in its action in 
respect to Greece. It is the record which 
British rule has left on the Western Hem- 
isphere and the record which she has made 
on the Southern Hemisphere, both in South 
America and Africa, and the record which 
she is now making in Armenia and Crete 
that calls up the ghosts of past crimes and 
it is these ghosts which shake their flesh- 
less fingers in warning and arrest the pen 
which would otherwise ratify the treaty of 
arbitration forthwith. 


** % 

DAVID te MORE a David has put 

AND Saul and Israel to shame. 
GOLIATH 


An almost exact repetition of 
the battle of Elah may yet be reported from 
Greece. It will be remembered that ancient 
Israel and the Philistines stood in hostile 
array. The former had done a good deal of 
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boasting but when the giant of Gath 
stalked forth with his challenge there was 
a scampering for the tents. 
who was the king and the most powerfu 


Not even Saul. 


physical specimen of his race, dared lift his 
spear against Goliath. A shepherd youth. 
armed only with a staff and sling and five 
the open be- 
tween the waiting armies. He was brave. 
even confident, because he bore the invin- 
cible shield of faith. In twenty minutes 
the issue was decided. Goliath lay dead. 
the Philistines were in flight and Israel had 
a new king, though yet uncrowned. 

For ten centuries or more 


smooth stones, leaped into 


the hosts of 
Christendom have been encamped against 
Islam. By God’s mercy and the brave arn 
of Charles Martel the Turks’ assault upon 
Europe was stayed at Tours. But in- 
trenched at the strategic passage of the 
Bosphorus the ineffable tyrant has re- 
mained for centuries as a menace to peace 
and as a barrier to civilization. Since 1894 
the Sultan, that modern Goliath of iniquity. 
has swung his cimeter and shocking has 
been the slaughter it has wrought. 

Who is Israel? It is the combined multi- 
tudes of Christendom, who, for two years. 
paralyzed by fear or charmed by expediency 
or misgivings, have stood folded 
hands and watched the woeful butchery. 
Saul and Jonathan, England the one, Amer- 
ica the other, unworthy leaders in a 
worthy cause, may blush in shame to see 
Greece, almost the least among nations. 
stand forth in God’s in high 


with 


and 


might 
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SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF MOHAMMEDAN AND CHRISTIAN POPULATION 


» Times- Herald 
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HE HAS THE COURAGE OF HIS SIRES. 











CRETAN 
BRANCH 
TURKISH 

HORROR | 
\semmr ce | 
| a 





OH, 


THe LITTLE FELLOW: “Let me get at him!” 






FIE! 


THE THREE NuRSES: “Oh,shocking! You must cultivate repose of manner, like ours.” 


courage. Strong Son of David, give strength 
to the arms which are now lifted in de- 
fense above poor Crete and may the ex- 
ample of their victory, if victory it be, 
bring home to the Christian nations a con- 
viction of their duty toward that larger 
wrong which must soon be righted in Ar- 
menia. The prayers of this poor race will 
not ascend forever unavailing. God will 
have His way and there is still time for 
Saul and Jonathan, for England and Amer- 
ica, to be the instruments of divine plans 
and acts. The alternative to the accept- 
ance of this glorious responsibility is seen 
in the history of old. The fate of Saul and 
all his house may be the fate of Britain 
and Columbia and the so-called Christian 


powers. 


%* * 
WORDS T IS URGED by some that our 
FROM THE government should not be 


TOMB concerned about what happens 
to foreign citizens outside our borders. 
“Let us mind our own business” is the oft- 
repeated injunction of cowardice or expe- 
dienecy. Such a view of our nation’s duty 
allows no scope for moral considerations 
nor of that high principle which teaches 
that humanity is an organic unit, as shown 
in words of Scripture, “Of one blood God 
created all nations of men.” If blood is 
thicker than water how can the cries 


—Chiecago Inter-Occan 


from Cuba, and Crete, and Arme- 
nia, and India fail t6 surge hither on 
the winds and penetrate our ears. What 
though the suffering be miles removed. 
These are brothers and sisters in distress. 
In the words ofthe great Webster, ‘The 
near approach or the remote distance of 
danger May affect policy, but it cannot 
change principle.” If that noble apostle of 
liberty were still in the Senate we might 
hear again such words as in 1824 he uttered 
on the very subject now engaging the at- 
tention of the world. It was at the mo- 
ment when sturdy little Greece itself had 
cast off the Turkish yoke. In support of a 
resolution to accredit a commissioner to 
thenew-born state, Mr. Webster spoke these 
words which, seventy-three years after 
their utterance, still carry volumes of 
power: 

“We are placed,” said he, “by our good 
fortune, and by the wisdom and valor of 
our ancestors, in a condition in which we 
can act no obscure part. Be it for honor or 
for dishonor, whatever we do is not likely 
to escape the observation of the world. As 
one of the free states among the nations, 
it would be impossible for us if we were so 
disposed to prevent our principles, our sen- 
timents and our example from producing 
some effect upon the opinions and hopes of 
society throughout the civilized world. It 
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rests probably with ourselves whether the 
influence of these shall be salutary or per- 
nicious.” 

Speaking of the alliance of the powers 
and their expressed right of interference 
in the affairs of other nations, Mr. Webster 
said: “If it be true that there is hereafter 
to be neither a Russian policy nor a Prus- 
sian policy nor an Austrian policy nor a 
French policy, nor even, which yet I will 
not believe, an English policy, there will 
be, I trust in God, an American policy, 
which I hope we will have the manliness 
to express and the spirit to defend. The 
end and scope of this amalgamated policy 
(of the powers) are to interfere by force 
for any government against any people who 
may resist it. If men may not resist the 
Turkish cimeter, what is there to which 
humanity must not submit? Stronger cases 
can never arise. Is it not proper for us, is 
it not our duty to come forth and deny 
and condemn these monstrous principles? 
Is the whole world expected to acquiesce 
in these principles which entirely subvert 
the independence of nations? On the basis 
of this independence has been reared the 
beautiful fabric of international law. On 
the principle of this independence the great 
commonwealth of civilized states has been 
hitherto upheld. In the production and 
preservation of this principle the Christian 
religion has acted a main part. Christianity 
and civilization have labored together. It 
seems, indeed, to be a law of our human 
condition that they can live and flourish 
only together.” 





MAKE HOSE are words from the 
WAY FOR tomb, but they speak with 
JUSTICE = authority because they are the 
words of sense and soberness. They indi- 
cate the path of duty not only for our own 
country in its relation to Spain and Tur- 
key, but they point to the goal toward 
which all Christendom must press. Let us 
not think that the Turkish question is 
settled nor will be till it is settled right, The 
diplomats have played their pawns, Backed 
by the navies of the powers they have 
moved princes and peasants about on thein 
chess-board and each player having brought 
the other to a balk the game has stopped. 
Itis only for a moment, as God counts mo- 
ments. Kings have agreed, cabinets have 
negotiated. The result is a status quo. But 
the people are mustering their strength 
for a prodigious uprising. Christendom is 
getting ready to speak. Give her the floor! 
Civilization waits breathless for her words! 
Will they be for peace or war? They will be 
for peace OR WAR. They will be for jus- 
tice. They will not be arrested in their im- 
petuous torrent by the shriek of bond- 
holders nor stock-jobbers, nor mercenary 
tradesmen, who would sell patriotism for a 
day’s gain. They will voice the conscience, 
the valor and the self-respect of enlightened 
womanhood and manhood of 1897. 
For sovereign Law, the world’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill, 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend Discretion, like a vapor sinks, 
And e’en the all dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays and at her bidding shrinks. 





THESE PEOPLE ARE OPPOSED TO WAR. 
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IS°WEALTH A 7\ SIGN that public conscience 
POSSESSION oR /~\ is still robust is seen in the 

A TRUST? spasm of disgust which rent 
the nation when it was reported that Mrs. 
Bradley-Martin, with the assistance of her 
husband and several young men of New 
York, proposed to give a ball which in 
costly display would surpass any similar 
function which stands in the memory of 
man. In spite of public remonstrance and 
private rebukes, notably that of the brave 
Dr. William S. Rainsford, the ball was held 
and the cost even exceeded expectations, 
Half a million dollars would be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the sum spent by those 
whoentertained and by those who attended. 
Have people the right to use profligately 


when he or she plunges into lavish display 
and expenditure at an hour when cries of 
distress are going up from narrow streets 
and constricted tenements? Shame on the 
unfeeling insolence that will flaunt luxury in 
the face of want. The ranks of our high 
life are in need of tuition in manners if not 
in morals. 


%* & *& 
HE INAUGURATION of 
sonata President McKinley marks 
IN POLITICS 


the hour of sunrise for a day 
of national prosperity which is believed to 
have dawned. No President within fifty 
years has taken the oath of that high office 
supported by the prayers or at least by the 
good wishes of so many of his fellow-citi- 





A HINT FOR THE BRADLEY MARTIN BALL. 
WHY NOT HAVE THE FIRST SET DANCED BY GUESTS IN COSTUMES REPRESENTING THE SUFFERING POOR “ 


such sums of money as this in any way they 
please? Of course it is a moral question. 
At least the verdict concerning it has not 
become so fixed as to be a part of our legal 
code. But there rests on every moral being 
obligations which are more exacting than 
any that the law imposes. In the light of 
morals the decision hangs upon the ques- 
tion whether wealth is a mere possession or 
a sacred trust. If it is the latter there can 
scarcely be a doubt that one should admin- 
ister the trust with extreme regard for his 
responsibility to society from whom all 
wealth is immediately derived. If one, how- 
ever, does not labor under this sense of 
stewardship is it not a mark of rare obtuse- 
ness to the sense of taste and propriety 


Chicago Inter-Ocens 


zens and not a few of them numbered 
among his political opponents. The just 
and generous things which sundry influ- 
ential Republicans have lately spoken con- 
cerning Mr. Cleveland seem to have inspired 
a cordial reciprocity in that quarter and 
the consideration and courtesy of the retir- 
ingadministration have been so pronounced 
that the transfer of power has been ac- 
complished with far less than ordinary (is- 
play of partizan spirit. Such scenes as 
lately transpired in Washington would baf- 
fle those red-eyed cynics, who, from their 
foreign perches, hoot dolefully at our re- 
publican system and in support of their 
criticism cite the display of party rancor 
which has been seen to throw its foamy 
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A SUGGESTION FOR JEFFERSONIAN SIMPLICITY UP-TO-DATE. 
--Telegram, N. Y. 


crest above the wave of party strife. It 
will be surprising and we trust gratifying 
for such students of government to read 
the following which, is a portion of a speech 
delivered by Mr. Spooner, before the legis- 
lators of Wisconsin after they had elected 
him to serve as Republican Senator of the 
United States in place of the present Demo- 
cratic incumbent, Mr. Vilas. 
tor said: 

“The distinguished gentleman whom I 
am shortly to relieve from service in the 
Senate has well and easily maintained the 
high standard of skill, learning and elo- 
quence in! debate long ago set for Wisconsin 
in that body by Doolittle, Howe, Carpen- 
ter and Cameron. He has been constant in 
his attention to duty, assiduous in its dis- 
charge, fearless in the advocacy of the 
principles in which he believes, and has not 
suffered himself to be affected in official 
action by mere clamor within or without 
the Senate chamber. 

“The later months of his service afforded 
opportunity of which he quickly availed, to 
demonstrate in a that 
with him patriotism and principle are al- 


The new sena- 


conspicuous way 
together stronger than party ties and po- 
litical associations. He may justly take to 
his ‘heart as he returns to private life, the 
comforting assurance that he is more firm- 
ly established in the esteem of the people 
than at any other time during his long, 
eventful and distinguished public career.” 


OUR DAY IN REVIEW. 


GROVER 
CLEVELAND 
INHISTORY. retired from office bearing 

on his head such devoted praise, almost 
equalled by such bitter curses, as does 
rover Cleveland. This fact is sufficient to 
insure him an exceptional prominence in 
the books of history which will hereafter 
be written. Whether that prominence will 
be flattering to his pride or otherwise, it 
may be safer to allow history to determine. 
But even now so much of his record shines 
out clear that nobody but a helpless bigot 
will deny that these United States owe 
much to the two administrations of Mr. 
Cleveland. He has dignified official industry 
by determinedly pursuing his daily routine 
of work with a devotion which if widely 
practiced would make public office a bur- 
den to be avoided. He has glorified political 
courage by the championship of policies 
which at the time of their utterance were 
unqualifiedly unpopular. He has ennobled 
the public service by snatching from the 
grinding mill of the spoils system more 
offices than we dare quote by number and 


cw the days of Andrew 
~’ Jackson no President has 


has made the civil service law operative 
in all departments of government. In spite 
of large opinion to the contrary we bel'eve 
his brave message to England last year was 
a timely patriotic expression, resulting 
as events have proved to the equal advant- 
age of England, Venezuela and ourselves. 
Shall we regret such an outcome, though it 
came through travai] and through the tem- 
porary setback to stock values. Why should 
liberty and justice bow to expediency and 
gain? Are not manhood and patriotism pre- 
served cheaply at any price? Mr. Cleveland 
has made mistakes. But his enemies have 
made more, and those who are of his own 
party will have most to answer for at the 
bar of History. 


REAPING |" HIS NATION js reaping 
THE some of the _ penalties 
WHIRLWIND which accrue from the policy 


of admitting a territory into statehood be- 
fore its population is qualified to exercise 
the solemn responsibilities of government. 
The effect of this policy is seen in a specific 
instance where Nevada passes a law which 
permits prize fights to take place within its 
borders on payment of $1,000 to the sheriff 
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of any county. Such a law is repugnant to 
the moral sense of nine-tenths of our peo- 
ple and it is entirely intolerable that fifteen 
or twenty cow-boy legislators should be 
able to fasten such an act upon the statutes 
of a state and thus give inhuman exhibi- 
tions the sanction of law. We submit to the 
doctrine that a state may regulate its in- 
ternal affairs to suit its pleasure, but until 
that pleasure is likely to accord with the 
standards of decency and right which pre- 
vail elsewhere in the union, it is better that 
a territory remain a territory or even a po- 
tato patch or mineral claim worked on 
shares for the government, than be ad- 
mitted to the august rank of sovereign 
states. We are not surprised that the legis. 
lature of Nevada hastened to follow the pas- 
sage of the prize-fight law with a refusal to 
consider the question of female suffrage. 


te 


The proposal met ignominious defeat and 
literally so for it was at the hands of 
ignominy. Carson City now vies with Wash- 
ington in its claim on public interest and 
our daily press is doing about as much as it 
can to whet the appetite for detailed ac- 
counts of the forthcoming fight between 
two habitual pugilists. The railroads with 
one exception have made special rates to 
Nevada. The exception noted deserves to 
be recognized and we call upon the friends 
of decency and good order everywhere to 
spread the praise that is due the officers of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
way for holding out against the combined 
roads of the west and refusing to grant 
special rates to and from an exhibition, 
which is defiant to the sense of good citizen- 
ship everywhere and entirely opposed to the 
laws of every union state save one. 


THE REVISED MAP FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR MARCH. 
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MEN OF OUR DAY. 


PORTRAITS AND NARRATIVES OF MEN WHO ARE AT THIS MOMENT THE OBJECT OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 
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Rey. Dr. William S. Rainsford by his manly, Christian denunciation, from his pulpit, of the folly, extrava- 
gance and wickedness of the Bradley—Martin bal masque, has served to draw the attention of the world: to 
one of the most energetic, hard-working pastors of New York. . 

Dr, Rainsford is pastor of St. George’s Episcopal Church, and his stand is the more notable because] of 
the fact that his church numbers among its communicants some of the wealthiest of New York’s citizens. 

He is an Englishman, a graduate of Cambridge University and has a winning and magnetie personality. 
He is three inches more than six feet, with a lithe, spare figure and a face fullof expression, When he took 
hold of St. George’s Church in 1883 it was in a poor condition, but in his hands it became one of the most 
important centers of religious and benevolent energy in New York. His sermons are always interesting and 
are attractive to young men and women. 

He believes that the masses must be reached and elevated if society is to be saved. “If,” he says, “We 
cannot get tothe people with litany, liturgy, sacrament and church order, we have got to heave these aside 
and, like David of old, put off the splendid armor of Saul and take a sling and the first stone we can get hold 


of.” Itiseasy toimagine how a preacher with ideas such as these does not hesitate to deprecate the osten- 
tatious display of wealth. 
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JOHN SHERMAN. 
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LYMAN J. GAGE. 








In selecting Lyman J. Gage for his cabinet, President McKinley deprives Chicago of one of its foremost 
spirits. Mr. Gageis distinctively a western man, typical of Chicago push and energy. He was born in 
Madison County, New York in 1836, ana is thus sixty-one years of age. 

In his seventeenth summer Lyman closed his school studies and began the banking career in which he 
was destined to reach the highest success. After clerking for two years in the Oneida Central Bank of Rome 
New York, he removed to Chicago, where he was employed for atime by a lumber and planing-mill firm. 

In: 1858 he gladly accepted the position of bookkeeper for the Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago 
at a salary of five hundred dollars per year. In 1863 he was made assistant cashier of the bank. During 
these five years Mr. Gage had made a thorough study of the banking business, and came to be known as a 
man of unusual executive ability. 

It was in recognition of these signal powers that in 1868 Mr. Gage was chosen cashier of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, which was capitalized at $1,000,000. 

In May 1882 the capital stock was increased to $3,000 000, and Mr. Gage was elected vice-president. Gradu- 
ally into his hands came the general management of the institution, and later he was chosen as its president. 
For two years Mr. Gage held the presidency of the American Bankers Association, He was one of the chief 
movers in the Columbian Exposition and was appointed president of the local board of directors. 


For two 
years he served as president of the Chicago Civic Federation. 
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General Russell Alexander Alger, who has accepted the portfolio of Secretary of War, was born in Medinz 

: ¢ : Ale: g 

Cc Ohio, in 1836. His grandfather was a soldier of the revolution, and his father was one of the early settlers 
0.; ’ - . ‘ 
f the Western Reserve. Left an orphan at the age of twelve years, young Alger obtained an education by 

oO 


‘ “2 : > ing tichfie ve > ring > wi Tu sc iinint, 
working on a farm during the summer and attending Richfield Academy during the winter months where he 


worked for his board and tuition. After studying law he was admitted to practice in 1859, but removed to 
Grand Rapids, Mich, where he engaged in the lumber business until the outbreak of the war. 
In August 1861, he enlisted as private in the Second Mich. Cavalry. His conduct in the field merited ad 
vancement and his promotion was rapid. After being very warmly commended by Gen. Sheridan for dis- 
tinguished services in the Shenandoah Valley, on June 11, 1865, he was brevetted Major General of Volunteers 
for gallant services. 
At the close of the war he went to Detroit,Mich., and engaged very extensively andjsuccessfully in de 


aling 
sn lumber. In politics he has always been a republican and is prominent in the 
in ° 


inner councils of hig party. 
In 1884 he was elected governor but declined renomination at the expiration of his term. At the National Re- 
“ ' j ; . . 
iblican Convention of 1888 he was a candidate for president, receiving on one ballot 142 votes. 
r1 vs 2 
thu siastic member of the Grand Army of the Republic, and in 1889 was, without opposition, elec 
Slas 
der in-chief of the order. , _ 
He is noted for his charities; an especial hobby being the fostering and uplifting of newsboys. The 
tion of his nameas a member of the cabinet of the incoming administration was greeted witha panel 
ic ‘ 
response of ‘‘He’s all right. 
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JOHN D. LONG, 








The new Secretary of the Navy, John Davis Long, though credited to Massachusetts, is a native 
ot Maine, being born at Buckfield in 1838. At fourteen he entered Harvard and was graduated with 
distinction in 1857. He then became principal of Westford Academy, but after two years he returned 
to Harvard and attended the law school. He was admitted to the bar at Boston in 1861. 

He was chosen by the republican electors of the second Plymouth district to represent them in the 
state legislature. He was further honored by being elected speaker for three terms. He received the 
nomination for and was elected lieutenant-governor in 1878, and governor in 1879, and continued to 
hold the office by re-election until January 1, 1883. 

Because of his excellent record he was elected member of the forty-eighth congress befroe his term 
as governor had expired. His constituents re-elected him to the forty-ninth and fiftieth congresses, 
during which time he was recognized as one of the most polished debaters of the house. 

In February, 1885, when the Washington monument was dedicated, Governor Long was chosen to 
read the oration of Robert C. Winthrop. 

He is noted for the possession of a highly cultivated literary taste, which has found an outlet in 
the publication, among other things, of a scholarly translation of Virgil’s 2neid. 
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A POPULAR PORTRAIT OF McKINLEY 


AND THE TEXT OF HIS FAREWELL WORDS AT CANTON, 


William McKinley took with him the love and best wishes of his friends and neighbors when he de- 
parted for Washington to assume the highest rank of chief executive of the nation. In 


his farewell 
speech he said: 


My Neighbors and Friends and Fellow Citizens:—On the eve of departure to the seat of government. soon 
to assume the duties of an arduous responsibility as great as can devolve upon any man, nothing could gire me 
greater pleasure than this farewell greeting—this evidence of your friendship and sympathy, your good will 
and, Iam sure. the prayers of all the people with whom 1 have lived so long, and whose confidence and esteem 
are dearer to me than any other earthly honors. To all of us the future is as a sealed book; but if T can, by 
official act or administration or utterance, in any degree add to the prosperity of our beloved country and the 
comfort and well-being of our splendid citizenship, I will thus devote the best and most unselfish efforts of my 
life. [Loud and continuous applause, and cries of **We know you will, major’’| The asgumption of the chief 
magistracy is of such grave importanee that partisanship cannot blind the judgment or accept any other consi- 
derations but for the public good of all to every party and every section. 


With this thought uppermost in my 
mind, I reluctantly take leave 


of my friends and my neighbors, cherishing in my heart the sweetest memories 
and the tenderest thoughts of my old home — my home now, and, I trust, my home hereafter, as long as I live 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. McKINLEY. 


A PERSONAL MEETING WITH THE PEOPLE’S PRESIDENT AT HIS HOME IN CANTON, PREVIOUS TO HIS 


DEPARTURE FOR WASHINGTON. 


By FREp’kK L. CHAPMAN, EDITOR OF OUR Day, 


OR almost a year the little city of Can- 

ton, Ohio, has been the Mecca of a 
phenomenal pilgrimage. It has been 

as a city set upon a hill and thither 
in round numbers a million people, 
ora thirtieth part of the adult popu- 
lation of our Union, have journeyed. 
It is only a eynic who would say 
that motives of self-interest, based upon the 
“strategy and spoils” of office, inspired this 
extraordinary outpouring of humanity to 
pay respect to a distinguished leader. With 
only 750 desirable offices at the President’s 
disposal, it is idiotic to claim that these 
have been the irresistible magnet that has 
drawn men and women from every state. 
It is evident that we have again in public 
life a popular idol, a man who responds so 
exactly to the common ideal of what a man 
and President ought to be, that he has 
broken down almost completely the walls 
of separation which usually forbid a man of 
one party to pay homage to a leader of an- 
other. In this respect Mr. McKinley is a 
unique exception in the long line of Ameri- 
can public men. We have had popular idols, 


‘notably in Webster and Clay. and we might 


almost include Blaine, but this is the first 
time since party spirit has run high when 
the people have been able to place the man 
of their supreme choice in the presidential 
chair. 

THE CITY OF CANTON. 

Anybody, approaching Canton, even if his 
objective point were the McKinley resi- 
dence, has none of that chill of doubt or 
fear which comes from a sacred precinct or 
an august presence. I remember to have 
had a touch of this when, under the ancient 
walls of Warwick Castle, I drew near the 
grim postern, hesitant to accept the privi- 
leges of a public reception day, and see and 
touch those walls and vines which have 
come down from the hoary past. No, there 
is nothing regal nor awe-provoking about 


Canton. Its two hotels vie with each other 
in stale mediocrity, and though I saw them 
in February, they seemed to have shared to 
a small degree in the million or more dol- 
lars which the campaign crusaders have 
left in Canton. The bleached side boards on 
these frame hostelries and the venerable 
wall paper of their interior proclaim that 
last summer’s tourists were a “lunch-bas- 
ket crowd.” 
HOW POLITICAL TIMBER IS MEASURED, 


My business in Canton was not political, 
but such a disavowal would not have pro- 
tected one last month from the surmises 
and suspicions and speculations which at- 
tached to every chance passenger who dis- 
embarked from a Canton train. Thirty 
newspaper correspondents were there to 
some purpose, and the Cantonese them- 
selves have been trained too long in the 
school of political prophecy to miss a 
chance of “sizing up” every stranger, and 
they have not been long in learning that a 
very common appearing person may prove 
to be a very distinguished man. Having 
read a million or more new faces in the last 
ten months, it has become their gift of see- 
ond sight to estimate the calibre of a vis- 
itor as quickly as the blind are said to de- 
tect the denomination of a coin,—by instinet. 
Some of Mr. MecKinley’s fellow-citizens not 
pretending to this subtle grace or power 
worked by more infallible rules. For in- 
stance, I was told that when one rode from 
the station in the Major’s private surrey it 
was either Mark Hanna or a cabinet possi- 
bility, who had come by special invitation. 
If the visitor rode in the omnibus or livery 
hacks he might be a candidate for a foreign 
mission; if he trudged up North Market 
street afoot he might be a candidate for al- 
most anything from a fourth-class post- 
office to a place in the “kitchen cabinet.” 

THE PEOPLE IN WAITING. 


My means of locomotion to the square- 
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framed house of the new President need not 
be indicated, but thanks to the courtesy of 
Colonel Lord of the Hampden Watch Co. 
and thanks also to the fact that I wished 
neither a foreign post nor a postoffice, I 
found cordial access to the well-marked 
residence. But the full library of hetero- 
geneous citizens soon revealed that no pres- 
tige nor introduction were required to get 
an audience here. For in that small room 
were tradesmen, farmers, women delegates 
from Cold Water clubs sitting in lines and 
circles next to Mr. Goudy, the powerful Re- 
publican chief of Indiana, and Perry S. 
Heath, who may be consul general to Paris, 
and Ex-Governor Alger, the new Minister 
of War. An engraved card and a formal 
certificate of gentility were never required 
at the McKinley homestead. This man from 
the first has seemed to discern that he be- 
longed to the people and he could not deny 
them their property, which was himself. 
This generous sentiment deserves to be re- 
ciprocated and it can be done in no better 
way than for men of all parties to yield to 
their new President a liberal devotion and 
give him the largest quantum of his time, not 
for cutting and trimming thirty thousand 
applications to fit less than a thousand 
offices, but for mapping out the great plans 
and policies of government which his ad- 
ministration is expected to execute. 


HOW MR. M’KINLEY RECEIVES VISITORS. 

In spite of Mr. McKinley’s delicate con- 
sideration for the wishes and feelings of 
his many visitors it could not be expected 
that he give a private audience to each. In- 
deed, it was a study in royal manners, when 
at last he entered the waiting room, to see 
how graciously he adapted himself to the 
conditions of all. He recalled to the re- 
membrance of one an event happening at 
his particular town or city years and years 
ago, or he asked of another for the health 
of a designated mutual friend or acquain- 
tance. Witha stranger from St. Paul he re- 
called the scene of a banquet given by the 
insurance men in his honor, and he repeated 
the very words of a passage of his speech 
before them. He spoke to me of a three- 
year-old fact connected with one of my pub- 
lications, even before I suspected that he 
had ever heard of me or of my paper. He 
referred cordially to the poster which I pre- 


pared last summer for the National Com- 
mittee and which was used with great effect 
during the campaign. (A reproduction of 
it will be seen on page 93 of this issue.) He 
stopped now and then to remind Mr. 
Cooper, his secretary, to wire Senator ——. 
Of course the message was not repeated; 
or he would say, “I will see Colonel —— at 
1:20 sharp.” Every act was done and word 
spoken with a genial urbanity, but swift 
decision, which are rarely in evidence, but 
always express the suaviter in modo, sed 
fortiter in re. 





HOW MR. M’KINLEY LOOKS 

The new President’s face and figure also 
betray these traits. I know his stature ex- 
actly, because his eyes looked straight into 
mine at a level. Therefore, he is five feet 
seven and three-quarters high “in his stock- 
ings.” And I was repaid for the loss of my 
boyish hope to stand five feet ten at least, 
when I looked straight into those wonder- 
ful eyes of McKinley. They are his power. 
It is because of their fire that no photo- 
grapher nor painter has ever been able to 
show him as he is. No portrait among the 
hundreds that are current are a good like- 
ness even of his form, or face, or features. 
The two which appear in this number of 
Our Day are the favorites of his friends. 
They show his high brow with shaggy 
arches, his firm chin, fortified by the 
square jaws and high cheek bones, which 
reveal his Scotch ancestry. They show the 
strong, enterprising nose and tender lines 
of mouth and lip, which betray sympathy 
and emotion. But all of these features in 
the many portraits are ever in repose and 
Mr. McKinley, waking and thinking, is 
never in repose. His solid figure, no less than 
his face, is capable of expression. Too com- 
pact and closely knit to be called stout, and 
yet too robust to be lithe, he moves, never- 
theless, across the room with a swing and 
energy that is graceful and strong. But 
after all it is the eye, his kindly but lumin- 
ous eagle eye, which fascinates me. It has 
not that metallic lustre of pride nor the 
fixed scrutiny of cunning, but a flaming 
brillianey which tells that there are soul 
fires burning within and behind it. It is 
penetrating, but not piercing, and its pene- 
tration appears to occupy itself with a wide 
horizon. I believe it is designing on the in- 
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visible canvas of Fancy, the bravest out- 

lines of policy of which it has been the priv- 

ilege of Americans in recent years to boast. 
THE PRAISE OF A DEMOCRAT, 

I can afford to say this, though I am a 
Cleveland democrat, for it was in an upper 
room of the McKinley residence that I 
heard the justest praise given to the late 
President. It will certainly be a smarting 
rebuke to partisan bigots to learn that be- 
neath the very roof of the President-elect 
a politician who stands near him, should 
say that the time would soon come when 
Grover Cleveland would be crowned as one 
of the great Presidents of the Republic. I 
should not record this casual speech did 
I not feel sure that it represents the wide- 
hearted sentiments of President McKin- 
ley himself. His victory was at the hands 
of the united allies of honor and good gov- 
ernment, and he would be the last man to 
deny to sound money Democrats a fair 
share of joy in his success. 

AT THE DINING-ROOM TABLE. 


In the sanctuary of Mr. McKinley’s din- 
ing room, where we had retreated for a few 
moments of quiet, we discussed the sub- 
ject of my interview, which was an article 
for this number of Our Day. I asked him 
to name some man of his choice to write an 
article anticipative of the policy and fruits 
of his administration. With promptness he 
mentioned three or four. He was too can- 
did and guileless and frank to reflect that 


. these men, being personal friends, almost 
in his immediate family, might be thought, 


to be speaking ex-cathedra for him in mat- 
ters which were too grave to discuss prema- 
turely. When I suggested this he thanked 
me cordially and it was agreed that I ask 
one of his nearest friends, Mr. George B. 
Frease, to write a personal sketch of him in 
his home life and some one outside of his 
political family to write a prophecy of his 
future public career. I think that task has 
been well discharged by Major Handy, in 
the article in this number. In further con- 
versation I said: “Mr. McKinley, in a 
Cleveland paper I read that you have asked 


the inaugural committee to frown upon the 
extravagant display which promises to mar 
the ceremonies of March 4th. I think the 
publie will thank you for that, especially in 
this time of distress.” 

WHAT MR. M’KINLEY SAID. 

“T am sorry,” he replied with honest di- 
rectness, “but I do not deserve credit for 
that action. The inaugural committee 
know my mind on that matter too thor- 
oughly to require any further suggestion.” 

“Will the committee respect public senti- 
ment sufficiently to suppress wines and al- 
coholic liquor at the banquet?” I asked. 

“That is something,” said he, “in which 
the committee can be depended upon for 
wisdom and discretion. Nothing would of- 
fend me more than to have the occasion 
marred by any display of extravagance or 
intemperance.” 

“Tt gave the Christian people of the coun- 
try great cheer,” I remarked, “to read in 
one of your early speeches last summer that 
you ascribed to God the power of making 
or unmaking our plans and purposes, and, 
that after all, we must rely upon Him for 
succor and counsel.” 

“T remember that remark exactly,” he 
answered. “We need God as individuals and 
we need Him as a people. Don’t you re- 
member the speech I once delivered, I think 
it was at Cleveland before the Christian En- 
deavor convention. My subject was, “This 
Is a Christian Nation.’ That speech con- 
tains my views on this question.” 

“Major,” I said in parting, for his unaf- 
fected brotherly manner had broken down 
every barrier of formality and I considered 
it no offense to address him as he is inti- 
mately known, “Major, it must be a thrill- 
ing emotion which is created by the 
thought that the best part, the most patri- 
otic part of 70,000,000 Americans will be 
praying for you almost daily after the 4th 
of March.” 

In answer he pressed my hands with both 
of his own. His eyes were not tearful, but 
tender. His voice was low and earnest. He 
said slowly, “I THANK YOU.” 
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AS SEEN 


THE MAN McKINLEY. 


IN HIS HOME BY 


A PERSONAL FRIEND. 


WRITTEN FOR OUR DAY BY GEORGE BELDEN FREASE, 


Manager of The Canton Repository and Representative of the Associated Press, 


HE editor of Our Day has asked me to 
write about “The Home Life of the 
McKinleys.” In the modest cottage 

on Market street hill at Canton, love has 

supreme. Yet the 
politics have compelled the failing of many 
political 


reigned necessities of 
applications within those walls 
during the past few months. Conservative 
estimates place the number of people who 
have been greeted there by the President- 
elect, most of them personally, at a million 
and a quarter. Organized delegations have 
surrounded that house from Vermont, from 
the peninsula of Michigan, from Texas, 
from Western Kansas and the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains. Political pilgrims 
have come to the famous door step for four- 
teen months past from nearly all parts of 
the civilized world. 


I write just a few days before in- 
auguration. For the first time, and 


only now by the strictest orders of his phy- 
sician, the President-elect is debarred from 
greeting his callers. Where last year was 
a beautiful lawn, dotted with brilliant flow- 
ers and abundant foliage, is now packed 
clay, where a million feet have trod, press- 
ing the surface to the hardness of brick, 
which now thaws from the winter frost into 
mud. No vestige of wooden fence remained 





THE M'KINLEY HOMESTEAD 


The 


foliage 


when November’s election was over. 
enthusiastic public 
and most everything but the 


earried away 
trunks of 
trees, and a desolate fence post here and 
there. In their enthusiasm many people 
came to the very doors and windows of the 
noted home, with the chivalrous but con- 
stantly wearing pilgrimage of the up-to- 
date front porch Presidential campaign. 
Towrite of the home life of the McKinleys 
one cannot give utterance to a single thougnt 
without the constant remembrance of the 
unparalleled circumstances and unprece- 
dented embarrassments and annoyances to 
which they have been subjected under the 
prevailing plan of campaign during the past 
fourteen months. Their neighbors round 
about shared in the general devastation of 
the surroundings of their homes. Some of 
them sought rest and retirement, comfort 
travel. But for the 
MeKinleys there has been nothing of this 
kind possible. 
Admired and 


of over 


and recuperation in 


beloved by a _ constitu- 


ency seventy millions of his 
countrymen, Major McKinley, when he has 
gone for a few days for a change in sur- 
roundings, or to bring his wife back from a 
short trip made in preparation for life at 
Washington, has found himself everywhere 
surrounded by the same multitudes of peo- 
attention. 


Thus their home life has seemed in recent 


ple, seeking his presence and 
months most fitly characterized as an im- 
prisonment, in the pleasant but trying pro- 
cess of elevation to the highest public office. 
Mrs. 
health all this would have been considered 


Even were McKinley in vigorous 
most trying to patience, wearing to nerves 
and destructive of vital power. For many 
months the blare of trumpets, the beating 
of drums, the steady tramp of thousands 
and the cheers of coming multitudes fol- 
lowed after election by the constant impor- 


tunities of ambitious aspirants, in a home 
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so small as theirs necessarily almost always 
within the sound of her ears, would have 
been an unprecedented trial to one of great- 
est physical strength. While the excite- 
ments of the remarkable scenes buoyed up 
the devoted wife, who has been in poor 
health for years, there has been a pathos in 
it all, which has appealed to the strongest 
heart. It is no secret that the loving wife, 
whose husband is the constant idol of her 
heart, has never quite willingly surrendered 
him to the highest public honors, which 
have now been given him. 

I well remember an incident two years 
ago, after the last of the hundred addresses 
had been made in a most arduous stumping 
campaign in Ohio. Then Governor McKin- 
ley was being accompanied by an escort of 
his fellow townsmen, who had gone to Mas- 
sillon, eight miles west, to meet and bring 
him to his home at Canton. He was going 
to follow the custom of more than a score 
of years and make a home address at The 
Tabernacle in Canton. It had been a source 
of pleasureand gratitude to him that he had 
been able to make every one of the hundred 
engagements without a break or miss. The 
strain of the campaign was about over. The 
reaction of comparative rest was setting in 
as the Governor, in reminiscent mood, re- 
marked: 

“This hill, gentlemen, is where my fate 
was settled.” He then related how Miss Ida 
Saxton had accepted his suit, told of the 
diffidence with which he had approached 
the paramount subject of his heart’s desire, 
and how, as he drove up the hill behind a 
team of bay horses, he formed a resolution to 
know his fate, and how happy he was as 





MRS. M'’KINLEY'S PARLOR 


her accepted suitor, when a certain red 
brick house at the top of the hill was 
reached. At the time of which the Cov- 
ernor was speaking, William McKinley was 
a young lawyer and Superintendent of the 
First Methodist Sunday school in Canton, 
while his wife was a teacher of a Sunday 
school class in the Presbyterian church. 

Their wedding occurred at the new stone 
Presbyterian church in Canton, January 25, 
1871. And then began the happy home life, 
in the same frame cottage, where has been 
witnessed the momentous scenes of the his- 
toric campaign of 1896. Ida Saxton’s father 
was a son of John Saxton, the Nestor of 
Ohio journalism, who founded the Canton 
Repository in 1815, and lived as editor to 
chronicle both the fall of Napoleon I. at 
Waterloo and the second Napoleon’s defeat 
at the battle of Sedan in 1870. James Sax- 
ton presented to his newly married daugh- 
ter the now famous McKinley house. Here 
were born two daughters, Katie, named 
after Mrs. McKinley’s mother, and little 
Ida. 

But death soon brought its cruel blows in 
rapid succession to this happiest of homes. 
The oldest child died within three years 
and the second daughter passed away when 
but five months old. As if this was not 
enough to crush hope and health from the 
young wife, her mother died in 1873. Strong 
in the maternal instinct, it is doubtful if 
anything but the everchanging home life 
which she led would have diverted Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s mind from the sorrows that for 
many years threatened to break the slen- 
der threads upon which depended her 
earthly existence. 

William McKinley was elected to Con- 
gress in 1876 and after that began the life in 
Washington at the Ebbitt house. The con- 
stant, tender and devoted husband never al- 
lowed anything but the most imperative 
public duties to keep him from his wife. 
She was his ever-present joy and care. She 
was his partner in all his victories and his 
comforter in the very few adversities that 
have characterized his career. 

When he was inaugurated Governor of 
Ohio in 1891, I well remember what 
delight was hers when she was able 
to sit at her husband’s side’ while 
he stood up to receive the long line 
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Mrs. McKINLEY 


THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND. 


The White House has been distinguished as the residence of great presidents, but it has 
been no less honored as the home of many a noble woman. Indeed, the nation has been pecu- 
liarly fortunate in its choice, so to speak, of its leading lady. The wives of Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Harrison and Cleveland were models of womanly grace and sterling character. 
Mrs. McKinley will be a worthy successor in this long line of merit. We know this by those 
honest open eyes, those thin chiselled lips, the broad calm forehead which the portrait above 
80 truly reveals. It is said insCanton that of all the photographs which abound, this one best 
shows the real Mrs. McKinley. May her strength be long spared to ease the troubled brou 
which will be furrowed by the cares of state. May she long preside with dignity and firm- 
ness at the White House board,—with the firmness to adhere to the precedent laid down by an- 
other mistress of the White House Jrom Ohio,—Mrs, Hayes. who never allowed wines or alco- 
holic drinks to mar her banquets. 
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of people who came to give him salutation 
at the parlors of the Chittenden hotel, 
where they made their home. Many of their 
most highly-prized household belongings 
were destroyed by fire in their absence two 
years later but during Governor McKinley’s 
second term they were comfortably quar- 
tered in a suit of five rooms at the Neil 
house, just across the street from the Ohio 
State Capitol. From there they came direct, 
in January, 1896, after twenty years, to the 
home of their early wedded life, the sorrows 
of which time had mellowed. And it was 
here Mrs. McKinley, during the first few 
weeks of her return residence, surrounded 
by many of the friends of her youth, said 
that she had never been happier in her life. 

Atthe Canton home the library is across a 
hall from the wife’s apartments. No mat- 
ter what the occasion has been; whether 
engaged on his response to the notification 
committee, or in composing that other 
chaste and historic gem of state papers, his 
letter of acceptance, or greeting the ad- 
vance committee and spokesmen of a huge 








Mr. 





WHERE THE INAUGURAL 





ADDRESS WAS WRITTEN. 





McKINLEY’S LIBRARY. 


MRS. M’KINLEY’S PICTURE IS SEEN ON THE WALL. 


delegation, or enjoying a ‘quiet evening 
smoke while surrounded by friends and 
neighbors, no matter how intense the ap- 
plication, how imperative the requirements 
of the occasion, how important the de- 
mands upon his time, the least call from 
Mrs. McKinley, the summons of a servant, 
or any slight sound that, undetected by 
those about him, reached his ears as indi- 
cative that his wife wanted his presence or 
was not properly attended, instantly caused 
him to drop anything or everything under 
consideration and rush to her side. A 
thousand times I have seen him spring 
from his chair with an almost startling 
speed of movement to those not accustomed 
to his ever watchful care. It has always 
been impossible for those who knew him 
best to escape the conviction that with Will- 
iam McKinley his every action made plain 
the fact that first and above everything 
else in his mind was the comfort and hap- 
piness of his wife. 

Fin de siecle historians have seemed 
to make it their duty recently to at- 
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**MoTHEK MCKINLEY.” 


William MeKinley, the elder, lived to an advanced age, and died only a few years ago. 
Tle often expressed the very earnest wish that he might live to see his sor William, in- 
auqurated as President and living in the White House. His faith in this destiny for his boy 
never wavered, and it was shared firmly by his wife. The father passed away before his de- 
sire was accomplished, but the mother still lives to share the distinguished honor which has 
been placed upon her son, Though she is nearly 90 years of age, her mind is clear and her 
step ix still quite firm. On arriving in* Washing‘on the other day she found that the thought- 
ful members of the reception committee had provided a wheel-chair for her comfort. I do 
not want that,’ she said with tones of mingled confidence in her strength and contempt for 
the vehicle. As a mark of her appreciation of the committee's thoughtfulness howevrer—she 
seized the arm of a brave cavalier and went trippiny down the platform to a waiting car- 
riage, She rode up Pennsylvania Avenue proudly waving her ’kerchief to the admiring 
throng. 
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tempt to re-write the life of the im- 
mortal Washington. They have sought to 
shatter the beauty of the image in the pub- 
lic eye. Unjust and unseemly as this may 
appear, certain it is that no truthful writer 
at any time can ever question by sugges- 
tion or indirection the ever-faithful and 
beautiful love for wife and home, which has 
always superlatively stamped the life of 
William McKinley. 

The domestic joys of her own chil- 
dren clustering about the family hearth- 
stone was not long with her, but 
whenever she can be, Mrs. McKinley is in 
company with the children of some one 
else, catering to their every want, and seek- 
ing in every way to make their lives happy. 
Her beautiful life throughout has been 
characterized by its busy charity, when 
health allowed, and never-ceasing efforts to 
relieve suffering and help the needy. By her 
own hands she has knitted over five thou- 
sand pairs of woollen slippers. These have 
made happy the hearts of little children in 
need, sufferers in hospitals, and many other 
friends in sickness and in health, who will 
ever cherish for her heartfelt regard. 

During their lastsojournin Canton the Mc- 
Kinleys have lived a simple life. The splen- 
dor of inaugural ceremonies is probably 
not what their tastes would suggest, did 
they govern in such affairs. Mrs. McKin- 
ley’s companion in the White House, Mrs. 
Maria S. Saxton, an aunt and relict of the 
late Thomas W. Saxton of the Repository 
newspaper, is a lady of simple tastes. 

William MecKinley’s life is that of a tem- 


perate man in every respect, except that his 
powersof endurance in work, that would kill 
almost any ordinary man, have astonished 
not only his life-long friends, but all those 
who have personally witnessed the things 
he has been able to do. A cigar and a glass 
of appolinaris water are generally the ex- 
tent of his indulgences, aside from simple 
diet at the table. 

During several evenings in Canton 
before leaving for Washington gather- 
ings of young people have come to 
have a happy time at the famous home. The 
children of Mrs. Marshall Barber, Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s sister, have been given parties, as 
well as the Major’s niece, Miss Grace Mc- 
Kinley. Almost daily the President-elect 
has walked to the home of his aged mother 
to give her greeting. And she js hale and 
hearty at the age of 87. 

No words can fitly describe the intensity 
of devotion existing between the McKin- 
leys. Sorrow and success seem both to have 
so tempered their lives as to have com- 
pletely blended them into an inseparable 
one. It was but a few evenings ago that, 
sitting at the dining table, glancing over 
the pages of his inaugural address, Major 
McKinley said, “Lincoln’s second inaugural 
was @ poem in its beauty.” The home life of 
the McKinleys could be no more aptly de- 
scribed than to name it a poem, in which 
love has softened sorrow and tenderest de- 
votion made happiness supreme. 

George Belden Frease. 

Canton, O., March 1, 1897. 
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By Masor Moses P. Hanpy, EpDIToRIAL DIRECTOR OF THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 


HE more a man knows about politics 
the less is he inclined to essay po- 
litical prophecy. The happening of 

the unexpected, or the appearance of the 
new man plays the mischief with the best 
of forecasts. The issue of today is not nec- 
essarily the issue of tomorrow. Politicians 
propose, the people dispose. In the late 
Presidential campaign, for example, the 


leaders of neither party anticipated a year 
in advance the lines on which the battle 
would be fought. The people took the lead 
into their own hands, and made their own 
line of battle. 

If there was so much uncertainty on the 
very eve 
much more is 
years hence shrouded in doubt. 


election how 
future four 
In 1892 the 


of a Presidential 


the political 
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Democrats felt that they had taken the first 
long step towards free trade, and were 
eager to take the second, while the Repub- 
licans felt that protection had received a 
blow so disastrous that heroic effort would 
be necessary to keep the cause alive. But 
when the four years rolled around public 
opinion had so shifted that the National 
Democratic convention hardly dared raise 
its voice against protection. On this ques- 
tion the Republicans had a walk-over, and 
as for free-trade, none was so poor as to do 
it reverence. 

The uncertainty as to the political future 
is shown also as to candidates. Four years 
before Cleveland was elected President he 
was as unlikely a candidate as the average 
qualified voter who reads these words. Four 
years ago William J. Bryan was a grotesque 
impossibility as the leader of his party. 


POSSIBILITIES AND PROBABILITIES. 


Republican success, however, affords a 
more reasonable ground for a political fore- 
cast than Democratic success. The Repub- 
licans have the advantage of being a party 
of fixed principles and progressive move- 
ment. Its component parts are cohesive. Its 
leadership is intelligent. Its organization 
is unsurpassed. The forces behind it are 
easily mobilized and responsive to appeals, 
either to sentiment or to self-interest. The 
people consider it an entity with a con- 
science and moral responsibility, and are 
given to holding it to a rigid accountability 
for violence of its pledges. Besides, in the 
present instance the man who is its leader 
is the personification of its principles, and 
its logical and people-chosen spokesman. 

Nor has anything else been left to acci- 
dent, In electing McKinley to the Presi- 
dency the people provided him with a Con- 
gress committed to the same policies. In 
the choice of his advisers he is untrammel- 
ed; for his nomination and election were 
accomplished without placing him under 
any obligations conflicting with the public 
interest. Moreover, unlike nearly every 
other man who has succeeded to the Presi- 
dency he had the support of a large section 
of the party to which he is politically op- 
posed, while thousands of those who did 
not vote for him, secretly rejoiced in his 
success. He enjoys the confidence of the 


whole country in his integrity and abil'ty. 
The whole world wishes him well. 

Under such conditions, with the explicit 
sailing directions placed in his hands, the 
new captain of our ship of state begins 
the voyage most auspiciously. He has only 
to follow the course, keeping a cool head 
and a steedy hand, and barring wind and 
weather and the appearance of new shoals 
and unlocated rocks, contingencies against 
which human provision are in vain, all must 
go well. 

THE TIDE OF REVENUE MUST BE TURNED 

The first business before the McKinley 
administration is the arrest of the deficit, 
caused by the Wilson-Gorman act. This ebb- 
ing tide must not only be arrested but the 
flow must be turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. Our outgo now vastly exceeds our in- 
come. This order must be reversed. We 
must have a revenue adequate for carrying 
on the government, and it must be raised in 
the main by impost duties, so levied us to 
bear as lightly as possible upon the masses. 

Fortunately the party in power needs re- 
sort to no subterfuge to escape this duty 
while nominally discharging its responsi- 
bility. The protection of American indus- 
try and of the labor and capital therein in- 
vested solves the problem, and at the same 
time opens new fields for enterprise, tempts 
money from its hiding places, puts the un- 
employed to work and quickens all the cur- 
rents of trade. There need be no fear that 
the duties imposed for these good pur- 
poses will be excessive. The days of Chinese 
Wall protection are over. American man- 
ufacturers are, as a rule, now able to stand 
alone; labor needs protection much more 
than capital and the interests of labor will 
be chiefly considered. There is a wholes sme 
fear abroad of fostering monopolies. Trusts 
have become a stench in the nostrils of the 
nation, The new tariff bill will have in view 
their restraint. 

The influence of the President-elect, of 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the chairman of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means, unitedly, 
has been exerted to shape such a revenue 
measure as will meet the views of all ex- 
cept the most radical revenue reformers, 
They have met their duty more than half 
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way in blocking out this work before their 
new lease of power began. An extra session 
of Congress will be called. Organization 
will be effected immediately. The revenue 
bill, already prepared, will be reported 
promptly and passed as promptly as the op- 
position will allow. From the day on which 
it is signed the remedy prescribed and ad- 
ministered will be effective. It will be the 
signal for reviving prosperity, and in due 
course the deficit will disappear and good 
times will be on the way. 
CONSIDERATION OF CURRENCY REFORM. 

The question of currency reform is de- 
ferred only until the question of revenue is 
out of the way, nor will it be wholly neg- 
lected meanwhile. The forehanded McKin- 
ley policy will be applied here as well, but 
in a different way. In his inaugural ad- 
dress or in an early message we may ex- 
pect President McKinley to ask Congress 
for the appointment of a commission to 


COMMITTEE AND USED WIDELY IN EVERY STA‘E 


UNION. 


consider the whole question of our nation- 
al finances. The commission is to be non- 
partisan and composed of acknowledged 
masters of the theory and practice of 
finance; not practical financiers only, mind 
vou, but sensible theorists as well. It will 
be their duty to hear all sides, weigh all 
testimony, and report the facts and their 
conclusions for congressional action. 

The result cannot fail to be useful to all 
who sincerely desire a solution of the vexed 
problem, the agitation of which shakes the 
publie confidence and is a perpetual men- 
ace to the national credit. If Congress sec- 
onds the presidential suggestions promptly 
the commission will be appointed within 
sixty days and the result of its labors 
should be available for legislative purposes 
in the life of the Fifty-fifth Congress, and 
early enough in its life to be incorporated 
in legislation before the general election 
of 1898. The administration will make no 
attempt to force its own or anybody’s pre- 
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conceived theories upon the people. It will 
endeavor to act with Congress in formulat- 
ing a policy which will be acceptable to in- 
telligent public opinion. At all times, how- 
the McKinley administration will 
maintain good faith with the nation’s cred- 
In this matter there can be no step 
backward. 


ever, 


itors. 


THE CABINET INSPIRES, 

If the forces which combined to elect Mc- 
Kinley do not maintain their alliance in 
support of the administration it will not be 
because his administration fails to redeem 
any of its pledges either expressed or im- 
plied. An earnest of its good intentions is 
given in the formation of a cabinet whose 
foundation stones are Sherman, the tried 
statesman, to whom all the substantial 
business men of the country have turned 
for counsel in more than one crisis, and 
Gage, the incarnation of American thrift 
tempered by conservatism and sympathy 
with every good word and work. In the 
same spirit, as has been foreshadowed, the 
administration will address itself to the 
tariff and finance. 

In like spirit too appointments will be 
made to public office as they may be va- 
cated by expiry or removal for cause. Civil 
service reform will be the rule and its en- 
forcement will be in friendly hands. Dig- 
nified Americanism without the yield of an 
inch to foreign aggression or concession to 
domestic jingoes will characterize the deal- 
ings of the McKinley administration with 
international questions. In view of these 
conservative principles and characteristics 
why should there be any doubt as to a sub- 
stantial union of all the best elements of 





citizenship in support of President McKin- 
ley throughout his term. 
THE FUTURE FOE. 

The more coherent these elements are the 
more will they be reinforced by the acces- 
sion of friends of law and order, who are 
yet in the enemy’s camp, and the firmer 
their stand for the right the greater will 
be the tendency of the spoilsmen, the law- 
and the discontented 
together for a 


less, the visionary 


to associate themselves 


new assault on the existing order. It 
was such an association with free sil- 
ver as the mere pretext which formed 


the great bulk of the support of the Bryan 
candidacy in what he calls jn his book “The 
First Battle.” It was not only the first, it 
was the last battle for the Presidency with 
the free and independent coinage of silver 
as the bone of contention. That issue may 
be to the fore in the next congressional 
elections. It will then receive its quietus. 
In 1900 the party in opposition to McKin- 
ley or whomsoever may be his successor in 
leadership will be a conglomerate of the 
advocates of quack remedies for misgovern- 
That party will be more Populist 
than Democratic. It will be agrarian in its 
tendencies. It will demand radical changes 
in the federal constitution, and probably 
an entire recast of that venerated in- 
strument, It will advocate the initia- 
tive the referendum. It will 
demand gevernment ownership of railways 
and telegraphs. It will raise in some new 
form and with re-enforced arguments the 
cry of the masses against the classes. Its 
candidate will not be William J. Bryan. 
Moses P. Handy. 
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HE use and misuse of wealth has prob- 
ably been the topic uppermost in the 
public mind during the past month. 

It originated in a warning to the rich by 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford of New York city, 
against lavish expenditures for entertain- 
ments in the face of the widespread pover- 
ty and distress throughout the land. Dr. 
Rainsford’s utterances were called forth by 
the famous Bradley-Martin bal masque, at 
which nearly or quite a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars were spent for a few hours of 


sensuous enjoyment. The position taken 


THE WARNING Ot 


“T believe that the giving of lavish en- 
tertainments by the rich at this time is po- 
| I do 
not wish to be understood as condemning 


litically, socially and ethically unwise. 


any persons or warning against any partic- 
I speak generally, and 
that those 


ular entertainment. 
because I 
wealth should not at this time give the dem- 


believe who have 
agogs assistance in spreading the feeling 
of discontent among the poor. 

“The political importance of New York is 
threatened by the attacks which have been 


made upon her in the west, and ostenta- 
tious entertainments and extravagance 


would furnish fresh texts for further at- 
tacks. 

“T think the commanding political impor- 
York has decreased in the 
last fifteen years, and I think the time has 
come for something to be done that will 
check, instead of increasing, this loss of in- 
fluence. A large part of the country’s pop- 
ulation is crying out against 
cial 
here 


tance of New 


existing so- 
conditions, and ostentatious display 
in widen the 
breach between this section and the west. 
‘Never were the lines between the two 
classes—those who have wealth and those 


the east would only 


USE OF RICHES 


THE OPINION OF 


“The use which rich people make of 


their riches is a matter of public concern. 


MAY WE SPEND OUR MONEY AS WE PLEASE ? 


SYMPOSIUM. 


OF 


by the doctor was especially significant, 
since the church of which he is pastor, St. 
George’s, is one of the wealthiest in New 
York, having in its membership such men 
as J. Pierpont Morgan, Seth Low and other 
millionaires, many of whom were invited 
ball. 
from forum, pulpit and press, joined vig- 


to the Bradley-Martin Public men 
the 
question from divers standpoints, and arriv- 
A few of the 
most notable opinions are offered our read- 


orously in the discussion, viewing 


various conclusions. 


ing at 


ers. 
DR. RAINSFORD. 
who envy them—more distinctly drawn. 


No longer ago than November 3 more than 
6,000,000 persons expressed their conviction 
that the existing conditions were unsatis- 
factory. Whether we like it or not, it is an 
fact that a large portion 
of our population is discontented, and does 


incontrovertible 


Ex- 
travagant entertainments draw attention to 


not hesitate to express its feelings. 
and accentuate existing social differences 


and between the 


to the widening chasm 
rich and the poor. 

“With want on every side, contributions 
to charitable societies decreasing, and ap- 
plications for aid increasing, it is most un- 
wise now to offer texts to social demagogs 
and political extremists by ostentatious 
display. 

“I believe in social entertainments; but 
there should be a reasonable limit to dis- 
play and a reasonable time chosen for it. 
the love of 
That text is directed against the 
poor man as well as against the 


selfish rich man. 


Money is not the root of evil; 
money is. 
envious 
To gratuitously increase 
discontent by accentuating the poverty of 
the unfortunate in such days as these is an 
action greatly to be deplored.” 


PUBLIC CONCERN. 
SENATOR PEFFER. 
Where they are wisely used the moral in- 


fluence is purifying, elevating and far- 
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reaching among the people. It has a ten- good supper and 4 night’s lodging for 1,500,- 
dency to elevate the performers into the 000 people, enough to give a suit of good, 
sunlight of common good-will. On the warm clothing to each of 200,000 people, is 
other hand, where riches are applied to to be wasted upon an extravagant enter- 
useless, frivolous or immoral purposes, the tainment of from five to eight hours during 
influence is evil. Its tendencies are vicious the night time. I regard it as scandalous, 
and the effect upon the people at large is No wonder we have tramps and anarchists 
deleterious in the extreme. in this country. The substance of the peo- 


“This proposed ball that the papers are ple, taken from them by a species of legal- 


talking about is one among the worst fea- ized robbery, and then spent in this de- : 
tures of modern society. It is un-American; bauchial way. It is evil, and only evil, and 

it is aristocratic; it is positively demoraliz- that continually. 

ing. Such conduct breeds discontent; it is “The money which is paid out in these 


the parent of anarchy. It makes poor peo- extravagant entertainments does not reach 
ple hate all persons engaged in such profli- the poor nor the needy. It goes to a class 
gate use of wealth. It is proposed to squan- of people that are already well to do, 
der $300,000 on a ball, and the costumes of and in many instances profligate. It does 
the participants will cost perhaps two- not reach the point of usefulmess any- 
thirds as much. All this money, enough to where and that is another of its evil fea- 


buy 500 average farms, enough to pay for a tures.” 


EXTRAVAGANCE NO BOON TO THE POOP. 


THE VIEW OF REV. DR. MADISON (¢ PETERS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


“The claim that the extravagance of the els and diamonds, gold and silver plate and 


rich helps the poor by giving them em-_ dinners of a dozen courses pervades nearly 
ployment is a mistaken fallacy. The money all classes and people vie with one another 


that is spent for passing pleasure stops in tawdry display, while thousands are 





with the spending. The same money spent ruined in their attempt to flourish ina 
by such philanthropists as J. Pierpont Mor- style which is beyond their financial ability 


ean, Cornelius Vanderbilt and John DD. as well as station in life, it is well to ask: 


‘ Rockefeller in a hospital, a college or decent What will be the effect on the morals of 
dwellings does good and goes on doing the nation? 
good. I am not making a crusade against “Took at our enormous defaleations for 


wealth. I wish I was a millionaire myself. 1895—more than $25,000,000. The unrivalled 
I would use my wealth in this world in such splendor of which our extremely wealthy 


a way as to get through the eye of a needle. are becoming so extravagantly fond is rap- 


“When the president of Harvard College idly asserting itself with extraordinary 
gets but $4,000 a year, and the Boston Base- virulence upon all classes, demoralizing so- 
ball Association pays as it did a few ciety, injuring our young men by the con- 


years ago, $10,000 in order to secure a single tempt which it throws upon the sober vir- 
player as a member of its nine, and pile on tues of industryand economy. So the 


top of this an additional sum of $4,000 as poor young woman, whose mind is bewil- 


salary, it would seem as if we were going dered with the applause of display every- 


ee ee 


into inexcusable extravagance, and that where, concludes that the world loves orna- 


athletics had gone mad. When the ambi- mentanddisplayaboveallthings,and is soon 


RE 


tion for palatial houses, blooded horses, jew- wrappedin luxury at the expense of virtue.” 


SOMETHING WRONG WITH SOCIETY, 


REV. CORTLAND MEYER’S BURNING WORDS 








“At every opportunity to speak in behalf heard. In answer to questions concerning 
of the suffering of humanity and against this coming event in modern society, and 


the selfishness of humanity, I must be because my name has appeared in connec- 








erg a wee 


eR aR ES a ae: 


Cia 





it, I now In the same 


daily paper I read statements about this 


tion with speak. 
vain show of the Four Hundred, the dresses 
and the entertainment and the astounding 
What about the other 
and 


cost of the event. 


four hundred women children who 
waited in rags and starvation in the bitter 
cold of Monday at the door of one charit- 
able institution to get a few pieces of coal 
or bread? And this was only the one place 
out of the many. 

“T declare, without fear and with all his- 
tory and the Bible back of the statement, 
those two pictures on the same page of the 
daily paper reveal a sad prophetic state of 
affairs. terms 


They declare in mightily 


emphatic that there is something vitally 


wrong with modern society. The very pos- 
sibility of the existence of such extremes 
within sight and sound of each other is the 
rumbling of a voleano. It is infinitely 
more wicked and perilous when public sen- 
timent is low enough to uphold it. I am 
ready to condemn that pem which writes or 
that lip which utters one shadow of an ex- 
cuse for it. Pulpit and press ought to be 
heard when thousands starve and the few 
die from luxury in the same city. There has 
been the 
but that is 


vanity. 


shadow of an excuse offered, 


the ghost of selfishness and 


“Two hundred and fifty thousand people 


RELIGION 


THIS IS THE 


“Things look bad. All these great fortunes 
thirty 
never 


have been accumulated in the last 


or forty years and the world has 
known anything like it. The poor and help- 
less seem to be increasing all the time. The 
moderately well off are falling among the 


poor and the very rich are growing richer 


WEALTH A 


THE BIBLICAL OPINION 


“All wealth is given to man only that he 
Rightfully gotten 
a legitimate and honest posses- 


May act as a steward. 


wealth is 


sion. The God who made Abraham rich in 
gold, silver and cattle, does not regard 


riches as wrong. The only wrong can be 


in the use of it. If it dwarfs and stunts the 
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DOMINATED 


CONCLUSION, OF 


SA 


OF REV. W. H. B. 
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in want of food and coal and two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars squandered in a 
single society ball finds excuse and ap- 


plause only in hell. All heaven is against 
it, or the gospel of the Son of God is not 
true. The shallow excuse that it gives em- 
ployment to a few people is all shattered 
tihe 


word and right social principles, 


into atoms by thunderbolts of God’s 


Wherever 


and whenever money is squandered for 


selfish ends it is a curse instead of a bless- 


ing. I defy any man to find one statement 
from the lips of God to the contrary. He 
that taketh care of the poor lendeth to the 
Lord, but he that spendeth his money 
selfishly gives it to the devil. That is 
orthodox theology, and Fifth avenue had 
better learn it now rather than at the 
judgment bar of God. There never can 


come one atom of benefit from selfishness, 
or extravagance, or vanity, and they are the 
three graces in the $250,000 ball. The little 
employment given will for 


never atone 


Dives. Lazarus is at his gate, and, as sure 
as God lives, they will not be in the same 
position in the other world. Lazarus will 
Where will Dives be? 


is the curse of the rich. A 


be in heaven. 

“Selfishness 
few weeks ago we were given a glimpse of 
the depths of impurity in this 
but I 


‘high’ soci- 
more 
there.” 


ety, verily believe 


this is a 


startling illustration of what is 


BY WEALTH. 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 


every day. Something is wrong, and it is 
time for the churches to find out what itis 
and to apply the remedies. The churches 
of this country have the numbers and the 
wealth to do it, but the trouble seems to be 
that the religion is dominated by the wealth 
instead of the wealth by 


the religion.” 


-RED - TRUST. 


FAUNCE, 


mora] life, enervates man and destroys the 
Christian impulses for good, then it may 
become a great and injury. 

“The makes his 
money, creates it, or he has no right to it. 


In acquiring it through 


permanent 


true Christian man 


commerce he en- 


riches others by his business 


ventures, 
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man uplifts others in uplifting 


Wealth is a sacred trust and the 


The 
himself. 
man who puts it in a bank or in business 


true 


must therefore employ labor and _ help 
others. The true anarchist is not he who 
foolishly rants of social upheavals, but he 
who would accept wealth from God and 
expend it in reckless, foolish and wicked 
extravagance. 
BEST SOCIETY 
SO DECLARES D 


“The scum is as bad as the dregs. There 
is an element that calls itself the social 


elect, whose title to distinction lies in being 
born in wealth, or having achieved wealth, 
or in slipping into the companionship of 
wealth by fawning. These people fill the 
newspapers With their vulgar display; they 
ipe the profligacy of the ancient regime. 
They use their money not to increase stal- 
manhood, but to flaunt 


wart virtues of 


their prodigal effeminacy before the eyes of 


the gaping crowd. They encourage envy 
umong the poor, fan the flames of anarchy 
and unrest among the unfortunate and 


vicious, and they corrupt the whole fabric 
of society by their splendid examples of re- 
fined debauch. They are at heart the same 
sort as the tramp and the harlot, for they 
have no aim but the pleasure of the mo- 
ment and no moral rule but their desires. 
They are not ‘good society,’ although many 
a fool of a girl and boy thinks they are, 
and strives to enter into the set of shallow, 
silly, vain, emasculate, cruel, adulterous 
and abominable gilded ‘hoboes.’ 

“Here in America we have another aris- 
tocracy. Some are wealthy, and we think 
no worse of them for that; some are wage- 
earners, and that stands not against them. 
They form the social elect. Enter therein. 
They seek and prize culture, liberality, in- 
and 
They have inherited the best qualities of 
honor and manliness from the old English 
but 


from chance and 


telligence, cleanness, wit principle. 


aristocratic classes, have separated 


these virtues birth. To 





“How many men mistakenly excuse them- 
selves by saying, ‘I will give one-tenth to 
God, so that I may do as I wish with the 
other nine-tenths?’ That is a wrong prin- 
ciple. The nine-tenths must not be expended 
It is required that all wealthy 
faithful 


improperly. 


men should be found to be stew- 


” 


ards. 


THE CHURCH. 


FRANK CRANE 


these the church stands not as a grinning 
death’s head at a feast, scowling on all sane 
joy and jest, but rather as a wise and beau- 
tiful friend, smiling back at the temperate 
delights of social life, but faithfully lifting 
when they are 


the finger of 


tempted to those amusements where license 


warning 


struts in the ill-fitting garment of liberty, 
where art stoops to pander to sensuality, 
where excess acts as cupbearer to ruin. 
The church no longer shrieks an impotent 
‘Thou shalt not’ to all enjoyment indiscrim- 
inately, but she educates her children to see 
for themselves, and only points to the ways 
of danger and says: ‘Better not.’ The true 
society of America is in the church. For 
the chureh stands for culture against vul- 
varity, for temperance against self-ruin, for 
soldierly courage against moral degeneracy, 
for self-sacrifice against self-indulgence, for 
the 


against the poison sweets at the grove of 


crown of womanhood at Bethlehem 
Daphne, for the real royalty, nobility, aris- 
tocracy of controlled bodies, broad minds, 
loyal souls, against that travesty on ‘the 
best society’ that trails its peacock plumes 
in the public press and swishes the vitrol 
of superior wealth into the envious faces 
of the poor. To such ‘best society’ Macau- 
lay’s words are apt: ‘From the poetry of 
Lord Byron they drew a system of ethics 
compounded of misanthropy and voluptu- 
ousness—a system in which the two great 


commandments were to hate vour neigh- 


bor and love your neighbor’s wife.’ ” 
























ROMANCES IN 
JOHN H. 


OR, FROM PLOUGH BOY 


A ROMANCE 


RUTH is ever stranger than fiction, 
and Miss Frances E. Willard was right 
when she recently declared, in telling 

of the success of one of her nephews, “After 
all, lifé is the only real romance.” 

While nearly every life has its quota of 
the marvellous, certain careers seem to 
throb and pulsate with the wonderful. 
Others less filled with thrilling experiences 
are equally romantic by reason of early 
achievements, dazzling attainments, the 
conquest of seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties, heroic self-sacrifice, or a faith that 
moves mountains. 

Recently the discovery was made that 
there are living today a number of distin- 
guished Christian leaders whose life’s 
stories are more wonderful than an Ara- 
bian Night’s tale. Preparations were at once 
begun for obtaining the narrative of their 
lives, the first of which appears in this num- 
ber. The series will be entitled “Romances 
in Real Life.” In most or all cases the homes 
of these leaders will be visited and from 
their own lips will be obtained the story of 


I. BEGINNING 


“The child is father of the man.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Finley, in reply to my 
question, regarding his early days on the 
farm, “I think I was more serious than 
most boys of my age.” 

The entire narrative of Chapter I, includ- 
ing the above words, was spoken to me in 
the brilliantly lighted balcony of the Great 
Northern hotel, Chicago. We were sitting in 
a wing of the parlor which overlooks the 
busy rotunda below. Situated thus cozily 
we talked for nearly an hour concerning 
Mr. Finley’s ancestors and boyhood experi- 
ences. 

“Who were your forefathers,” I asked. 

“My father was a Presbyterian and comes 
of a long line of Presbyterians. Our ances- 





REAL LIFE. 
FINLEY 
TO COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
EDUCATION. 


their struggles and triumphs; of their am- 
bitions and ideals; and of their most de- 
cisive and thrilling moments. Each article 
will be further enhanced by profuse illus- 
trations. 

The first article recounts the rapid rise to 
fame and influence of Mr. John H. Finley, 
once a farmer boy, now president of one of 
our largest Western colleges. 

A brief resume of his career will enable 
the reader to perceive its extraordinary 
character: : 

Mr. Finley went to the district school 
from November to April until 16 years of 
age; entered college when 20; worked_his 
way through by manual labor; won the In- 
terstate oratorical prize; graduated as val- 
edictorian of his class; took a post-graduate 
course at Johns Hopkins; became secre- 
tary of the State Charities’ Aid Association 
of New York; founded the “State Charities 


> and 


Record” and the “Charities Review;’ 
when elected president of Knox College was 
the youngest college president in America, 


being twenty-eight years of age. 


LIFE ON A FARM. 


tors were driven out of Scotland by persecu- 
tion and lived one or two generations in Ire- 
land. Several brothers, the oldest of whom 
was Samuel, and the youngest James Fin- 
ley, came to this country in 1774. Samuel 
became president of Princeton College; 
James was a missionary and the first min- 
ister to cross the Allegheny mountains. He 
settled in Southwestern Pennsylvania, 
where he founded a church. His son and 
grandson were both elders in the same 
church, and his great grandson, who is my 
father, has held the office of a deacon for 
thirty years or more. Late in the 50’s my 
father came to Illinois and after working 
a while with my uncle, an older brother, 
bought a quarter section of prairie land, 
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went back to Pennsylvania and brought my 
mother, a bride, to the simple home which 
he had built. I was the first child. My 
brother Robert was the second. He and I 
were together all our lives, until I came 
west to take the presidency of Knox. We 
went through the same High School, were 
in the same class in college, went to the uni- 


versiiv together, and when I went to New 





FINLEY AS A CHILD TWO YEARS OF AGE 


York to accept a position there he soon fol- 
lowed and became a member of the staff of 
the Review of Reviews, where he remained 
for five years. He has recently gone over 
to McClure’s. He is an inventive genius, a 
boy, for he will always be a boy to me, of 
rare abilities in several lines. I have also 
three sisters and another brother. 

“My mother was a very remarkable wo- 
man from all I can learn of her. She died 
when I was only ten years of age; her 
maiden name was Lydia Margaret Mc- 
‘Combs. She was an active leader in church 
work.” 

“What was the financial condition of your 
parents during your boyhood ?” 

“They possessed very moderate means. 
Soon after my father’s arrival he purchased 
a quarter-section of land at $8 per acre; 
there is now a village, Grand Ridge, close 
at hand, and we are within forty rods of 
a railroad.” 

“And did your parents have high ambi- 
tions for your future?” 

“It was the wish of both my mother and 
father that I should become a minister, but,” 
he added slowly, “as I grew into and out of 


my teens I felt that I could do more good 
in another field.” 

“What, during these years did you long 
to do?” T interrupted. 

“Tt has always been my ambition to be- 
he replied. “While a 
boy on the farm, and when I had never 


” 


come a journalist, 


set eyes on a printing press, I used to col- 
lect catalogues of types and presses, inks, 
ete., and with my brother prepare papers 
that never saw the light.” 

“How did you spend your leisure time?” 

“We didn’t have much of it,” he answered, 
smiling, as he recalled the old memories, 
“but used to pray for rainy days. My 
brother and I, as boys, built a little study 
room out in the yard. There we would 
spend rainy days and Mghts, drawing, 
painting and reading. Those were halcyon 
days and to this time I like rainy days, be- 
cause of those old associations.” 

“What were your favorite books?” I 
asked. 

“T had almost no books, except the Bible, 
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MR. FINLEY’S FATHER. 
in my early’ youth. I read no fiction to 
to speak of, until after I went to college. 
We used to get a little in the Interior. I 
remember as well as if it were yesterday 
the first book I ever bought, and it was with 
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JOHN H. FINLEY. 








THE FINLEY HOMESTEAD: WHERE JOHN WAS BORN AND SPENT HIS BOYHOOD. 


about the first money I ever earned. Dur- 
ing the corn-planting season I went about 
among the neighboring farmers dropping 
corn. That was before the days of check- 
rowers. I purchased among other things 
‘Harper’s History of the United States.’ The 
next book I remember buying was a one- 
dollar copy of Shakespeare. My father did 
not entirely approve of this volume, I think, 
and most of it was read in the hay-mow.” 

“Did you read none of the famous boy’s 
story books?” 

“Only a few. However, I read ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ in one night. The older people had 
gone away one night to attend to a country 
function, and I was left to look after the 
children, I finished the book at one sitting, 
so absorbed was I in the narrative.” 

“What book most influenced your life?” 

“The Bible,” he at once answered. “It 
was our book of books. Every Sunday 
afternoon my mother would read for hours 
to my brother and me and when we were 
old enough to read, with us reading chapter 
after chapter, turn about. In this manner 
we read the old Testament through several 
times. People often ask where I obtained 
my knowledge of the Bible. It was chiefly 


during this period. Among my earliest 





memories are those regarding the training 
my mother gave me in the Bible and cate- 
chism. 

“It was remarkable how real the Bible 
characters and scenes were to me in those 
days,” he exclaimed. “As far back as I can 
recall, Daniel and David and others, were 
almost as real to Me as our neighbors. 
These persons were my earliest heroes and 
the old Testament towns seemed ag realistic 
as our neighboring towns. If you had 
passed our home in my boyhood you might 


have seen the name ‘Ai’ carved on the stoop 
or the fence, I’ve now forgotten which, 
showing that these old Canaanitish scenes 
must have been rather pronounced in our 
lives.” 

“What persons most influenced you dur- 
ing your days on the farm?” 

“In my early years my mother, but she 
died when I was very young. I have felt 
especially indebted to a district school 
teacher who gave me the first conscious im- 
pulse to do something in life.” 

“Living as you were, in the country, how 
did you manage to enter college in your 
twentieth year?” 

“T began the study of Latin when only 10 
or 11 years old,” he answered, “and this was 
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a considerable help in the high school. I 
attended the district school until 15 or 16, 
and then went to the Ottawa High School. 
Ottawa is eight miles from my old home 
and I used to walk in nearly every Monday 
morning and out on Friday nights. I had 
advanced beyond the Grammar grade in 
several studies, reciting after school hours 
for several successive winters to my teach- 
ers, who were good enough to give me the 
time without compensation. Then we had 
select school for one or two winters, and I 
attended that. In fourteen months I fin- 
ished the High School course and for eight 
months after graduating had charge of the 
district school three miles from our farm. 

“Speaking of my school days,” he contin- 
ued, “reminds me of the first time I ever 
had my name in the paper. In a contest in 
the district school I memorized 250 dates 
in American history. Another boy, now a 
lawyer in Sioux City, learned 300,then I com- 
mitted 400, and in addition to securing the 
prize saw my name in the town paper. It 
was one of the happiest moments of my 
boyhood.” 

“What was your physical condition at 
this time?” 

“I must have been stronger than most 
farmer boys. I made a hand in the harvest 
field when fourteen and was binding on a 
Marsh harvester (the predecessor of the 
self-binder) when fifteen. I was, however, 
stoop-shouldered and rather narrow- 


Il. WORKING HIS WAY 


FTER a railway journey of five hours 
A I arrived in the quiet college town 

of Galesburg. It was a crisp winter 
day and the ground was clad in a mantle 
of white. A short walk brought me to the 
college buildings, but as it was mid-after- 
noon they were almost deserted. 

Entering President Finley’s office 
through the library it was difficult to 
realize I was in the presence of the presi- 
dent of the great college. 

Seated at a small desk in a little apart- 
ment, partitioned off from the rest of the 
room, sat a young man, who looked to be 
less than twenty-five years of age. His face 
was smooth and his hair was_ hardly 


chested, and think my father had some 
doubt as to the wisdom of my going to 
school because of my health.” 

“Did you save any money before entering 
college?” 

“About one hundred dollars,” he replied. 

At this point our talk was suddenly ter- 














AS A COLLEGE STUDENT. 
minated by President Finley having to 
catch a train for his home. Making an ap- 
pointment to meet me in Galesburg a few 
days later he hurried away. 


THROUGH COLLEGE. 


combed. He was clad in a double-breasted 
coat, light trousers and unpolished tan 
shoes. Yet of this same young man one of 
the students said to me a little later: 

“We have the best college president in 
America. His brain is as big and his heart 
is as large as the best of them. He is almost 
idolized by the students.” 

President Finley greeted me in his simple 
honest fashion. Having to attend an execu- 
tive meeting shortly he named an hour for 
an interview and requested one of the stu- 
dents in the library to act as my guide in 
the meantime. 

“Our president’s home life is ideal,’ con- 
tinued the student. “He married a young 
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THE PRESENT RESIDENCE OF 


lady who attended Knox when he did, and 
who is in full accord with his educational 
views and aims. Their four-year-old daugh- 
ter is the pet of the school and is called ‘the 
college baby.’ ” 

“What do you like best about him?” I 
asked. 

“His simplicity and sympathy,” he re- 
plied. ‘None of the students feel the least 
hesitation in approaching him when in 


- trouble, and his ears are always open to our 


cries. Having himself worked his way 
through this college, as I and many others 
are doing, he is able to fully sympathize 
with us and to help and encourage us in lit- 
tle ways which would be impossible had he 


_ not passed through a similar ordeal.” 


As he was speaking I thought how true 
were his words, for nineteen centuries be- 
fore had not our Elder Brother lived as we 
live, and suffered as we suffer, that he 
might the more fully sympathize with us 
in our daily and hourly struggles? 

Meeting President Finley at the ap- 
pointed time we renewed the narrative of 
his life. 

“Why did you go to college?” I asked. 

“That is a hard question,” he answered, 
with a puzzled expression. “I scarcely 
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MR. FINLEY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


know why I took the step. In district 
school I had no idea of going to high school 
and after graduating from the latter simply 
wanted to gain more knowledge. My choice 
of Knox was due partly to an advertise- 
ment I saw in the Interior, our family pa- 
per. I used to read the college ‘ads’ over 
Sunday afternoon. Then I was acquainted 
with a Knox graduate, whom I much ad- 
mired. He was a young attorney with 
whom I roomed when I was in high school.” 

“And your age on entering?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Do you recall any experiences regarding 
your entering?” 

“T remember particularly that previous to 
the evening my brother drove me eight 
miles to the train to come to Galesburg I 
pitched bundles of oats in the field all day 
long. 

“After arriving here I soon found a room 
and at once began casting about for work. 
My first job was sawing three cords of 
wood, and,” he added, laughing, “I had 
never sawed a stick of wood in my life. The 
lady insisted that it should be sawed and 
put under cover in one day. Well, I think 
I never worked harder in my life than that 
day. 
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“During the larger part of the first and 
second terms my room-mate and I boarded 
ourselves. I did the cooking—which my 
mother had long ago taught me. For one 
period of eleven weeks the cost was only 
eleven dollars each. 

“In the spring of my freshman year I was 
compelled to return home. I worked on the 
farm all summer and taught school at 
Grand Ridge the next winter. In the spring 
I returned to Knox and resumed my course 
where I had left off. You may be interested 
to know,” Mr. Finley said, meditatively, 
“how I won ny first college prize, though it 
was a small matter. It was the spring I 
left school, and the contest was for a prize 
essay. The date for handing them in was a 
week or so after I went home. I had found 
little or no material in Galesburg on the 
subject I had chosen, ‘The Jew in Modern 
History.’ Shortly after my return, how- 
ever,I heard qa young man, who is now 
Comptroller Eckels, give a lecture in Grand 
Ridge on the Jews. I went up and spoke 
to him and he kindly sent me some of the 
books he had consulted. 

“Then from Monday to Saturday I 
worked like a Trojan. I did not once doff 
my clothes during that period. All day I 
worked in the field and all night I worked 
on the essay, with brief snatches of sleep 
on the sofa. Saturday I sent it to Gales- 
burg and it happened to win the prize. 

“Speaking of prizes,” he continued, 
“reminds me of a book in my li- 
brary that I always look at with 
mingled feelings of amusement and 
chagrin. It was a prize that I received in 
district school. The teacher supposed that 
a certain girl would take the prize, in spell- 
ing, and had bought the book several days 
before the end of the term, but by some 
chance this girl missed on the last day and 
T got another head-mark and won. The 
title of the book is ‘Hints to Young Women,’ 
by Dio Lewis.” 

“Tell me ‘how you worked your way 
through college?” T said, eagerly. 

“Well, the spring I returned I obtained 
a position in a law and insurance office. 
There I built fires, swept out, collected rents 
and wrote policies. I was a sophomore. T 
did chores for Mr. Perry, a prominent cit- 





izen in return for my board and room. 
With him I lived in this manner throughout 
most of the remainder of my course. Dur- 
ing the summer between my sophomore 
and junior years I was given a case in a 
job printing office in Galesburg and mas- 
tered the art of setting type. 

“That fall I obtained a regular position 
in the office, which I held throughout my 
course. Iread proof, set type, ran the press, 
and collected bills. The summer following 
my graduation I also worked for them and 
thereby earned money to go to Johns Hop- 
kins. I collected material for the Gales- 
burg directory just before graduating; I 
collected most of the names and helped gen- 
erally in getting it out. Then I was libra- 
rian during my senior year.” 

“What a hustler!” I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment at the prodigious quantity of work 
outlined. “How did you ever manage to get 
through it all? And to think that in addi- 
tion to this and more that you haven’t said 
a word about, you graduated as valedic- 
torian of your class caps the climax! It’s 
simply marvellous,” I repeated. 

“No! No!” he said, striving to quench 
my enthusiasm, “It’s not at all extraordi- 
nary, I simply did whatever my hand found 
to do as well as I could.” 

“Did you originate any superior method 
of study?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “but I learned to 
study in almost any sort of surroundings.” 

“Did you find that your spiritual life 
tended to deteriorate?” 

“T do not think so. Although it was im- 
possible for me to attend very many of the 
college religious meetings, I went regularly 
to the Presbyterian church, where I sang 
in the choir, and then the spiritual in- 
fluences are very strong in Knox College.” 

“Did you do much reading outside of that 
required in the regular course?” 

“Some, but not a great deal. What I read 
was mainly from Mr. Perry's excellent 
library.” 

“How about your social life?” I asked. 

“T attended few parties during my col- 
lege career. But I want to say this,” he 
continued, “the Galesburg people are the 
most democratic I have ever met, and many 
of them are people of the broadest culture. 
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DORMITORY OF THE YOUNG LADIES OF KNOX COLLEGE. 


A man isn’t looked down upon because he 
does manual labor. It doesn’t bar his en- 
trance to the very best homes, I was in- 
vited to the functions of the most influen- 
tial families in Galesburg.” 

“What study or group of studies most in- 
terested you?” 

“T think, perhaps, I derived more genu- 
‘ine pleasure from Latin than from any 
other subject. Greek was also a favorite. 
Languages I should call my favorite depart- 
ment.” 

“Did your ideas change regarding your 
life work ?” 

“Very little. I began to look more in the 
direction of journalism, but had no definite 
position in mind. During a portion of my 


course I was connected with our college 
paper.” 

At this point our conversation drifted to 
to subject of women, which led President 
Finley to exclaim: 

“T used to be the most bashful fellow that 
ever lived. During my fourteen months in 
the high school I never once spoke to the 
girls in my class, until compelled to do so 


at graduation, and at the end of my course 





all the persons in the class were girls ex- 
cept myself and brother!” 
“Tell me something concerning your wife 
and how you won her?” I said appealingly. 
“Mrs. Finley Miss Martha 
den, whose father is a banker in Sheffield, 
Ill. She is of New England parentage. She 


was for a time in Knox college and then in 


was Boy- 


private schools in Chicago and finally went 
abroad, where she studied amd traveled in 
I waited ten 
Her victory 


Italy, Germany and France. 
years for her, but I won her. 
was achieved when I was a freshman—the 
first time I saw her.” 

“What do you consider the chief value of 
a college course?” T asked. 

“Tt’s value consists chiefly in the disci- 


plinary training; in the broader outlook 
into life afforded.” 

“And the chief peril?” 

“T believe the chief peril lies in its some- 
times leading a boy from something he can 
do well into something he is not so thor- 
oughly fitted to do.” 

In order to complete the picture of Mr. 
Finley’s college daysIcalled upon Mr. Perry, 
the Second National 


president of 3ank, 
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with whom he lived during the larger por- 
tion of his stay in Galesburg. 

On learning the nature of my call Mr. 
Perry’s face beamed and he immediately 
became enthusiastic. 

“Yes,” he said smiling, “Mr. Finley stayed 
at my home three years. He cared for my 
horse and cow, brought in coal and built 
fires for his board and room. At that time 
he was one of the hardest working boys I 
ever knew, just as today he is one of the 
hardest working men I have ever met. 

“T love him dearly,” he continued, “and 
love to talk of him. Why, at one time he 
was president of eleven different societies 
connected with the college. And yet he 
never put himself forward. 

“Here is an incident that will illustrate 
his hustling ability. At/one time he com- 
posed a travesty on Hamlet for his literary 
society to produce. At three in the after- 
noon of the day the play was to be pre- 
sented, his part, which was the principal 
one, Hamlet—was not composed. Yet, when 
the hour arrived he went on the stage 
with his part both composed and com 
mitted.” 

“What do you consider the secret of his 
success ?”’ I asked. 

“The rare combination of talent and hard 
work,” he replied. “It isn’t often that you 
find a really talented man who is willing to 
work for all he is worth, but Finley is such 
a man.” 

When informed that his life story was 
being written for a series of “Romances in 
Real Life,” he exclaimed: 

“Just the thing! It is simply wonderful 
what he has achieved in so short a time. 
Think of it, only a little while ago a boy 


behind the plow, and now president of one 


Il. EARNING A POST 


“Why did you take a post-graduate 


course ?” Lasked Mr. Finley, as he sat in the 
president’s office. 

3ecause I wanted the best possible prep- 
aration for journalism. For this reason I 
chose courses in history and economics. I 
went to Johns Hopkins because I considered 
the opportunities there offered were the 
best I could obtain.” 


of the oldest western colleges. What per- 
son in the United States today,” he said em- 
phatically, “of his age is making a national 
reputation so rapidly ?” 

It has been to only give an 
inkling of what Mr. Finley accomplished 
during this period of his development. He 
held all the positions in the college corps, 
from private to captain; he printed a cata- 


r 
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possible 
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logue of the college library from cast-away 
type, doing every particle of the work him- 
self, including setting the type, printing, 
cutting, and binding. One thoroughly 
familiar with his career has said: “Every 
college honor within the gift of the fac- 
ulty or the students he fairly won and mod- 
estly wore. He crowned them all, in 1887, 


with the Interstate prize in oratory.” 


GRADUATE COURSE. 


“Did you have money sufficient for your 
support?” 

“No, indeed,” he answered. “I earned my 
expenses there as in college. After pay- 
ing my ecar-fare to Baltimore I had not 
enough left from my summer’s work to pay 
my tuition. 

“For an entire week I hunted for a posi- 
tion. Then in talking with Professor H. B. 
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Adams I mentioned incidentally that I had 
worked in a printing office; he asked if I 
could read proof. I replied that I thought 
I could. So thereafter I found plenty to do 
right at Johns Hopkins. I became sort of 
‘proof-reader to the university;’ later I be- 
came secretary to Dr. Adams, in some of his 
work, and helped more or less with the pub- 
lication of journals of which he was editor, 
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my university course was in connection 
with the Chautauqua Herald, during the 
summer vacations. I went out to Chautau- 
qua on my first vacation as proof-reader 
and job printer. It was a hard experience, 
but a good one. The next year I went 
back as editorial writer, to take the place 
which Miss Tarbell now of MecClure’s had 


given up. I went out a third year to the 





PRESIDENT JOHN H 


\t this time I also came into close contact 
with Professor Richard T. Ely. I assisted 
him in gathering material for one of his 
books, entitled “Taxation in American 
States and Cities,” and he finally made me 
co-author. I was arranging to work with 
him on a text book on political economy 
when I was called to become secretary of 
the New York Associated Charities Associa- 
tion. One of the valuable experiences of 


FINLEY TODAY 


same work and the next year went back as 
lecturer.” 

For the following three years Mr. Finley 
remained in this position. He was instru- 
mental in improving several laws relating 
to poor-houses and insane asylums. He be- 
came a leader in sociological thought and 
activity and founded the “State Charities 
Reeord” and “The Charities Review,” on 


which latter he has continued to serve as 
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editor until a few weeks since. He at this 
time was an occasional contributor to 
the Chautauquan, The Review of Reviews 
and other prominent periodicals. 

When he had become an expert investi- 
gator and writer on sociology in 1892, he 
was offered the chair of social science in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. He hesi- 
tated, not especially caring to become a se- 
cluded professor. He told me he had often 


thoucht of the advice of a Boston friend, 


IV. JOHN H. FINLEY, 


N one of the recitation rooms of the 
main college hall it was my privilege 
to meet Professor W. E. Simonds, who 

holds the chair of English literature. He is 

is a graduate of Brown University. 

We fell to discussing the college and its 
president and in the course of his remarks 
Professor Simonds said: “We have perfect 
confidence in Mr. Finley’s wisdom and abil- 
ity, and the highest admiration for both the 
man and his educational methods. 

“The thing that most impresses the fac- 
ulty is his remarkable executive ability. 
Then he is a man of extraordinary gentle- 
ness of heart and kindness. He carries all 
his points by winning rather than driving. 

“He posesses the faculty of doing an enor- 
mous amount of work, We professors some- 
times lauvh among ourselves at what he 
has planned out and he manages to get 
through it somehow. 

“There is much originality in Mr. Finley’s 
makeup. He is not at all conventional. He 
is fertile in new ideas and plans, which al- 
most uniformly turn out to be practical and 
feasible. 

“T think the secret of his tremendous 
working power lies in his remarkable vital- 
ity, Which was gained on the farm and pre- 
served by entering heartily into college ath- 
leties. 

“As an editor he has more than average 
ability, and has displayed notable talent as 
a poet. Many of his poems, which treat 
mainly of child-life, have appeared in the 
principal magazines. 

“Tt is not chance or good luck that has 
led our president to his present high posi- 


ion, but his natural ability, coupled with 


who, when he heard of the call, wrote to 
Finley: “If you go it will be like leaving 
the battle-field to take a professorship at 
West Point.’ 

They finally promised to allow Mr. Fin- 
ley to devote half his time to practical so- 
ciological work in California, while giving 
him the full salary. He was, however, con- 
sidering the president’s previous offer when 
he received the call to Knox and finally ac- 
cepted it. 
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good judgment, rare tact, and warm sym- 
pathy. I can say truthfully that he is the 
most popular man among the students that 
I have ever seen.” 

Regarding student life at Knox, Professor 
Simonds added: “There is a spirit of co- 
operation and good will. The atmosphere 
is strongly Christian. There is no desire 
to get ahead of the professor, as in so many 
of our colleges today. I think the chief 
characteristic of the Knox students is that 
he or she, as the case may be, is a hard 
worker.” 


* * & 


“What is your chief ambition today?” I 
asked President Finley when we met in his 
oflice once more. 

He replied: “To make Knox college of 
the highest grade of scholarship; to add to 
its equipment; to increase its endowment, 
and at the same time to keep it true to 
the highest Christian ideals.” 

“What shculd be the relation of the presi- 
dent to the students?” 

“He ought to be as helpful to each indi- 
vidual as possible, and to this end should 
know them as well as possible.” 

“Are you personally acquainted with each 
of the seven hundred students attending 
Knox ?” Tasked, for I had seen him address- 
ing by name those who came to speak with 
him. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I know all the boys 
and most of the girls.” 

“Admirable!” T could not help exclaiming 
at this statement. And this is the more 
worthy of note when the studious and liter- 
ary pursuits President Finley is carrying 


on in addition to his college duties are econ- 
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eerned. Constant calls are coming to him 
for articles on various subjects. Then he 
spends a large part of the time both winter 
and summer in lecturing. 

“By what methods of study and exercise 
and reading do you manage to accomplish 
so much?” Lasked eagerly. 

“I have no method whatever,” he replied, 
laughing. “I do the thing that seems most 
essential at the time. I endeavor to do as 
much as possible each day and do not worry 
over the rest.” 

“In what line of study are you most in- 
terested today?” 

“Tn the field of sociology.” 

“What man of recent times most interests 
you?” 
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“Phillips Brooks has been more helpful to 





me than any other man during the last five 
or six years. He perhaps came as near to 
my ideal as anyone.” 

Knox. College is a thoroughly Christian 
institution. It was founded in 1837, con- 
jointly by the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, forthe especial purpose of educat- 
ing preachers. It has since enlarged its 
scope and seeks to train yvoung people of 
both sexes and all sects for the highest 
usefulness in life. 

All the faculty, while belonging to differ- 
ent denominations, are men and women of 
earnest Christian piety. The students, of 
whom there are at present about eight hun- 


dred, come into intimate rel itionship with 
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them through daily contact and are thereby 
inspired to high and noble living. 

One of the most delightful features of the 
college is the daily assemblage of teachers 
and students for a half-hour’s chapel exer- 
cises. These are conducted in turn by the 
faculty. They consist of scripture reading, 
prayer and singing, followed by a fifteen- 
minute talk on some interesting topic by 
the professor in charge, by a visitor, or an 
invited speaker. 

Galesburg, in which the school is located, 
was named after the founder of the col- 
lege, Rev. G. W. Gale. It is “a city of good- 
ly people in goodly homes, surrounded by 
a land of meadow and of garden.” 

The students are composed of an almost 
equal number of happy and healthy young 
men and women. 


* & * 


This in brief is the life story of the young 
man who did with his might whatever his 
hand found to do, whether it was holding 
a plowhandle, a stick of type, a text-book, 
or the reigns of government of a great col- 
lege. 

His life work is just beginning and he is 
destined, with God’s blessing, to act an im- 
portant part in the drama of our national 
life during the coming century. 

Let us now for a moment peep behind the 
curtains of his career and try to dis- 
cover the secret of his swift rise from plow- 
boy to college president. What are the 
elements that have contributed to form his 
present character? What is the origin of 
his talent? Where did he get his capacity to 
throw off work so rapidly? From what 
I believe the 
answer to these questions lies mainly in 
three words—heredity, early environment, 
religion. 

1. Probably the most potent power on 
earth, and one of the least undertsood, is 
heredity. Mr. Finley had every advantage 
in this line. His fourth forefather was as 
we have seen a brave missionary of the 
cross, and the brother of the president of 
Princeton College. His great grandfather, 


has his sympathy sprung? 


perhaps, builded better than he knew when 
he settled on a farm in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. For the full extent by which physical 
constitution governs intellectual achiev- 
ment js realized by few of the world’s 
wisest ones. For three successive genera- 
tions John Finley’s ancestors were storing 
up energy, Vitality, sound bone and muscle 
and good digestive organs for the use of 
sons and daughters yet unborn. When the 
fullness of time had come, the descendants 
left cultivating the soil to cultivate human 
hearts and hands and homes. 

2. Finley’s early environment was ideal. 
He was far away from the maddening 
crowd of the city street. Oh, that it 
might be the birthright of 
every child to spend its early years close to 
nature’s bosom! There, and there only, 


sacred 


grows the ripe character. The intellectual 
and moral natures of the children of the 
great cities are almost invariably either 
stunted or spring up too quickly and, like 
the seed on stony ground, soon wither and 
fade away. 

“Solitude is the source of genius,” says 
Rev. N. D. Hillis, and he might have added 
that it is the source of sympathy as well. 
For full sixteen years John was accorded 
the inestimable privilege of quietly com- 
municating with his own heart, with nature 
and with nature’s God. 

3. “Oh, if people would only read the 
Bible more all our individual and social 
problems would be solved!” exclaimed a 
Christian leader to me not long since. 

I firmly believe that one of the chief ele- 
ments of President Finley’s success lies in 
his early knowledge and love of the Bible. 
“Politics, once a bore, is now music in my 
ears,” once said a woman voter of Wyoming. 
So the Bible stories read to him by his 
mother were music in young Finley’s ears. 
As the years flew by and the lad grew the 
music increased until it became a harmony, 
and the result was an ideal college student. 
Still, the young man strode onward and still 
the musicenlarged until today it has become 
a symphony and the outcome is “a man 
after God’s own heart.” 
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Though only forty-one years of age the successes achieved by William Rainey Harper show him to be one 
of the most remarkable men of this generation. He was born July 26, 1856, at New Coneord, Muskingum Co., 


Ohio. He is of Seoteh-Irish descent, the eldest of a family of five, and was brought up in all the rigor of 





phasis was laid on reading the Bible, and he early encounters 





Scotch Presbyterianism. Inthe home great ¢ 
ed the difticulties to the solution of which he has devoted the greater part of his life and study 

In 1870 he was graduated from Muskingum college and delivered the Hebrew Salutatory. The next three 
vears he spent at home in private study, giving considerable attention to music, and at the age of seventeen 
he entered the Graduate School of Yale University After two years of study he received the degree of Ph.D 
Leaving Yale he became principal of the Masonic college in Macon, Tenn., where he remained but a year, 
resigning to accept a similar position in the Preparatory department of Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Here it was his good fortune to work with President E. Benjamin Andrews, now of Brown University. Four 
vears of successful work here resulted in a ea from the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, at Morgan 


Park, Ill. to the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis He held this position until 1886. 








In 1883 he founded The Hehre Student whieh later grew into The Old and New Testament Student and eon- 


tinues now as The Biblical World, a journal which perhaps more than any other agency has popularized 





study in America and England. //ehbraica. now issuedas The American Journal of Semitic Lanquages and 





iteratures was published in 1884 and is the only scientific journal for Semitie students in America. 


In 1885 Dr. Harper published the first edition of his A ents of Hebt which has passed through nine 
editions and is now used in almost all the seminaries and colleges in America and in many institutions in 
England In the same year he began teachir Hebrew by correspondence and up to the present time has had 
many hundreds of students in all parts of the worl In this year, too, he was elected principal of the Chau 


tauqua College of Liberal Arts. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH A GREAT EDUCATOR AND A GREAT BUSINESS MAN 


WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


THE QUALITIES AND METHODS WHICH CONSTITUTE THE PERSONALITY 


OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


N the center of the growing quadrangle 
of buildings which constitutes the Uni- 
versity of Chicago lies its famous 

museum, In the right wing of this hall 
the office of the president is located. Seated 
therein before a pigeon-holed desk I found 
the human motor which controls the insti- 
tution—William Rainey Harper. 

He looked up kindly as I entered and pro- 
pounded to him the question, ‘What do you 
consider the secret of your success?’ 

“T have won no success and so cannot an- 
swer your question,” he replied smiling. 

“Then may I ask what habits of life have 
been most helpful in enabling you to 
achieve what others are pleased to call suc- 
sin 
“T have no habits,” he retorted. 
“But,” I persisted, “‘you surely have cer- 
tain methods of work which you employ in 
order that you may accomplish as much as 
—— each day?” 

“T change my methods almost daily,” he 
answered, still smiling. Then noting the 
puzzled expression upon my face he said: 
‘To tell you the truth, T do not wish to 
talk about myself. But,” he added, “there 
is my secretary, she may be able to give 
you the desired information.” 


he person indicated, wl 


oO 18 


Miss Cobb, t 


intimately acquainted with the president’s 
private life, said in answer to my question 
as to what she considered Dr. Harper’s 
chief characteristic. 

‘He possesses so many remarkable quali- 
ties I arcely know which predominates. 


Te has a ngs that is dauntless in its grap- 


pling with opparently insuperable difficul- 
ties. Then his power of perception is in- 
tense. He sees things clear through to the 
end and works directly toward that end. 
Nor is his heart less developed than his 
head. He is generous almost to a fault and 
is unusually sympathetic. To his family 
he is most devoted, notwithstanding the 
constant calls upon his time and atten- 
tion.” 

“Ts it true that Dr. Harper gets through 
more work in a day than most men?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, it is,’ she replied. ‘The majority 
of college presidents in America manage 
merely the executive affairs of the jnstitu- 
tion over which they preside. But Dr. 
Harper made it one of the conditions of his 
iccepting the presidency of this university 
that he should be allowed to teach as well 
as rule. And you know he is an inspiring 
professor. His students declare that while 
he demands much work of them, he is not 
compelled to urge them to undertake it.” 

“What sort of work do you think he en- 
jovs most?” 


“I think the doctor is happiest, not when 
he is either teaching or managing, but 
vhen he is engaged in literary pursuits. At 
the present time he is occupied in writing 
1 commentary on some of the minor 


prophets, to which he devotes part of nearly 
very afternoon. 

“What is the story of a typical day’s 
work ?” [ asked. 

‘As he said. he is constantly changing his 


system of study and work. Though he does 
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Little did the boy who jianded in Chicago in 184 with three dollars and twenty-five cents in his pocket, 
dream that fifty years later he would be one of the leading merchants of the world. Yet such, in a nutshell, 
is the life story of the merchant-prince and philanthropist John Villars Farwell. 

He was born in Campbelltown, New York, in 1825. He lived on his father’s farm until sixteen years of 
age, attending school in the winter and assisting in the farm work inthesummer. Having a burning uesire 
to gain an education he entered Mount Morris Seminary and pursued a business course. 
mise during this period he boarded himself. 

Mr. 


month, 


In order to econo- 


Farweli first found employment in Chicago in the city clerk’s office at a salary of twelve dollars per 
Soon he entered the dry-goods house of Hamilton & White, and a year later went to Hamilton & Day, 
where he received two-hundred an‘ fifty dollars a year. 
It was while serving as book-keeper in the house of Wadsworth & Phelps. at a salary of fifty dollars per 
month, that there occured the incident narrated by Mr. Farwell in the accompanying interview, which was 
the turning point in his care 





r. At that time the business of the firm amounted to $100,000 per year. He at 
once urged the erection of a large building especially adapted to the wholesale business. 
i856, and nine years later Mr. Farwell became the head of the house. 
ness has grown to be one of the largest in the country. 
$10,000,000 


This was done in 
Under his able management the busi- 
Today its annual sales amount to more than 
Mr. Farwell is an elder in the Presbyterian church. He was a prime-mover in the establishing of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago in 1857, and has been its chief mainstay and financial support- 
er. The auditorium of the former building of the association was named ‘Farwell Hall.” 

Though now seventy-two years of age he appears hardly fifty-two. His chief aim in life is not to pile up 
houses and lands and riches, but to glorify God by doingas much as he can to uplift his fellow-men. 
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not like a regular routine for a long period 
he works each day according to a carefully 
laid plan. A day might be outlined thus: 

“He rises early. 

“Is engaged with class exercises or other 
work of a similar charaster until 10 a. m. 

“Attends to executive duties from ten to 
ten-thirty. 

“Presides over chape] assembly ten-thirty 
to eleven. 

“Hears a recitation eleven to twelve. This 
term the subject is ‘Hebrew Philology and 
Ethics.’ 

“Has an office hour twelve to one. 

“Goes to luncheon at one. 

“After a light meal he devotes the after- 


noon to writing or study or committee 
meetings or whatever is most pressing.” 

“About how many hours of work does he 
manage to get through daily?” I asked. 

“Eight hours of study and six hours of 
executive labor!” she answered. 

“Ts it possible!” I exclaimed. “And how 
much exercise does he take?” 

“No special exercise whatever,” said she. 
“He possesses extraordinary recuperative 
powers, A little rest will apparently put 
him in prime condition.” 

At this point I hastily gathered up my 
notes and fled, not daring to listen longer 
for fear I would not credit her words con- 
cerning this remarkable man. 


JOHN V. FARWELL 


THE OPEN SECRET OF ALL SUCCESS. 


THE CONDITIONS WHICH WILL BRING 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS 


LARGE portion of one of the busi- 
ness blocks in the downtown dis- 
trict of Chicago is covered by the 
wholesale dry goods establishment of 


John V. Farwell & Company. Entering the 


main floor of the firm and passing down 
the center aisle past scores of desks, at 
some of which busy-looking men were hard 
at work on long columns of figures, while 
others were lessening piles of bills and let- 
ters, I turned into a long room piled with 
countless rolls of calico. On one side ap. 
peared a partition and on one door was the 
inscription, “John V. Farwell.” 

“The whole secret of success lies in this 
one thing,” said Mr. Farwell, “in seizing an 
opportunity and attending to business aft- 
erwards. For example, I was once the book- 
keeper of a firm that was going out of 
business. The senior partner retired, leav- 
ing the junior partner with a small amount 
of capital and the desire to continue the 
business. 

“T suggested to the junior partner that if 
he would persuade the senior managing 
partner to leave his capita] in the business 
for a certain period that I would put in 
what T had—a small amount—and continue 
the business. The suggestion was acted 
upon and the business has continued from 


that day to this, and the name of it is the 
name of the present firm.” 

Though Mr. Farwell insisted that the 
above words contain the open and only se- 
cret of success, he referred me to a recent 
article he had written, in which he outlines 
at greater length his views upon this most 
important subject. He says: 

“The conditions of success may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

“1, A settled conviction that the demands 
of conscience in our relations to God and 
men must be obeyed, not under the thun- 
ders of Sinai—Thou shalt, or ‘shalt not’— 
but beneath the gospel’s ‘morning star’ of 
loving to do right. Such motives (we all 
know, who have gray hairs) are the most 
powerful factors when the head and heart 
of young men are asking the question: 
‘How can I succeed ?’ 

“2. The choice of some calling that one 
likes, where personal qualities can have 
their fullest exercise. 


“9 


. Using those faculties to ‘turn up’ 
¢ 


something, without waiting for things to 
turn up for us. 

“Grit, grace and gumption are the three 
2’s in personal character which make ‘self- 
made men’ who donot worship their 


maker, but God first, and their own fami- 
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lies and business next, with enough left to 
take a hand in anything that helps others 
to help themselves. These make the ‘uncon- 
ditional-surrender’ demand upon all forces 
which make present-day progress and in- 
troduce men into a current the tide of which 
is irresistable. We have a national example 
of this in Gen. Grant, with his handful of 
soldiers, demanding the immediate ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’ of Fort Donelson (full 
of soldiers on the wrong side) or he would 
‘at once move on their works.’ This made 
him Lincoln’s lieutenant-general and gave 
us a reunited country. 

“Intellecttosee opportunities on the right 
side in the nick of time and ‘grit,’ or stub- 
born determination, to improve them at all 
hazards, always wins. This, with the con- 
crete genius of making one’s self indispens- 
able in the conduct of any business as prin- 
cipal or employe, is what brings men to 
the front line of success. 

“Daniel Webster said to an intended limb 
of the law as to there being no room for 
more lawyers: 
the top shelf.’ 

“Addtothese indispensible characteristics 


‘There is always room on 


for the highest success, a kind heart, 
which always makes a smiling face, and a 


which always makes a_ smiling face, 


and a courteous address—that electric 
plant for making friends among 
among the possessors of them the Alexan- 
ders and Caesars of success in any and 
every laudable business, which in our coun- 
try is open to every one, with wider doors 
and more invitations than in any other 
civilized nation on earth. 

“Large fortunes do not by any means 
square the circle of success, however. In all 
ages only afew of their owners have had 
the grace to make them a success in the 
sense of character building, which is an ar- 
ticle not for sale in the markets, and is the 
only commodity which lasts after a man’s 
earthly tabernacle is dissolved. 

“Such men only have their lives prolonged 
in the lives and memories of others—like 
Mary’s box of ointment for the Master’s 
burial, the fragrance of which was released 
and made eternal by being broken for that 
purpose. 

“The great army of really successful men 
and women come from those who fill their 
chosen niche in life’s duties, great or small, 
with the best that God has given them of 
brain and heart, so as to ‘owe no man any- 
thing, except to love one another, and 
then have it said of them ‘they did what 
they could’ instead of talking about it.” 


A WEARY PILGRIMAGE. 


BY T. P, 


CRONSON 


’Tis indeed a sorry plight 
Trudging hopeless—morn till night— 


Seeking work. 


Kindly give it if vou can 
To the weary, hopeless man 


Out of work. 


Always help the under man, 
Cheer bim—start him—if vou can 


On his way. 


Kindly acts are cherished deep, 
Let us sow that we way reap 


eAnother day. 
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The English “Review of Reviews,” the when the Queen summoned to the Abbey 
mother of the American and Australian the representatives of all the nations, prin- 
magazines of the same name, has completed — cipalities, and powers that own her sway, 
its seventh year. Its sole editor and well- in order to join with her in rendering 
nigh sole contributor has been and is Wil- thanks to Almighty God for the marvel- 
liam T. Stead. His lous loving-kind- 
brilliant pen and ess and manifold 
striking personal- mercies He had 
ity have alone graciously vouch- 
raised it to a fore- safed to this land 
most place among of ours during the 


modernreviews and reign of fifty 
given it a circula- 
tion of 100,000 per 


month. Mr. Stead 


years. The mem- 


ory of that stately 


pageant is Ss 
is undoubtedly the with me. The grey 
greatest genius to old Abbey, with 
be found in the gal- all its associations 
axy of latter-day of genius and of 
journalists. Ma t- glory, never en- 
thew Arnold, in- circled within its 
deed, says he js the massive walls a 
creator of what is scene more splen- 
known as “modern did and inspiring. 
journalism.” In the Every nook and 
current issue of his corner in the vast 
review he begins a edifice was crowd- 
serial character- 


sketch of Queen 


ed with a great 
multitude of the 
Victoria, which will picked men of the 


picture her as she Realm and of the 





appears in the eyes 
of the English men 


Empire. No de- 
partment of the 


WILLIAM T. STEAD 


and women, who State, no colony, 
have come into the most intimate contact no dependency, was unrepresented in that 
with her. In the first insallment he gives his _ brilliant throng. Ambassadors and govern- 
own recollections. He closes with the follow- ors, princes and potentates, dusky Oriental 
ing vivid word picture of a memorable scene: rajahs blazing in jewels, English nobles, 
“The last occasion on which I saw Her Maj- and the great notables of the democracy 


esty was on that high and solemn festival mustered in troops to the great Thanksgiv- 
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ing. When all were assembled beneath the 
storied roof of the ancient Abbey, and the 
long aisles framed a marvellous picture of 
life and color, the Queen entered. The 
whole assemblage rose to their feet as the 
familiar figure of the Mother of her People 
slowly passed down the nave to take her 
place before the altar, where, in the midst 
of her children, she offered thanks. And as 
the Queen—the highest on earth—knelt be- 
fore the Lord God of Heaven, all thought 
of her majesty and her might, or of her 
Empire over land and sea, disappeared, and 
we saw only the plain little loving-hearted 
woman, who as maid, wife, and widow had 
for fifty years shared, more than any, ail 
the joys, the sorrows, the hopes and fears, 
the trying vicissitudes and glowing aspira- 
tions which make up the sum of the pri- 
vate and public life of her people.” 
* . * 

The Ladies’ Home Journal makes the 
best coup of its career in placing Mrs. Rorer 
at the head of its culinary department. It 
will be remembered that she had charge of 
the “Model Kitchen” at the World’s Fair. 
Under the title “The Most Kamous Cook in 
America” Mrs. Talcott Williams describes 
Mrs. Rorer’s life and work in the current 
issue of the Journal. She says: 

“Personally, Mrs. Rorer has the strong 
physique, full figure and glowing health in- 
herited from her English and Dutch an- 
cestors. Her fresh, unwrinkled complexion 
and fair hair, untouched by years, are liv- 
ing proofs of her favorite assertion that 
‘Everything depends upon the food a per- 
son puts into his stomach.’ Long contact 
with men and women in all the walks of 
life has given Mrs. Rorer the assured poise 
of the woman of affairs, while still retain- 
ing the gracious presence and engaging re- 
serve which are the charm and attraction 
of womanhood. Her usefulness has been 
great, but as I have seen her for fourteen 
years passing from platform to platform 
of widening influence I can but feel that 
her work has before it fields larger and yet 


more large.” 


Appropos of the warfare now being hotly 
waged by the critics over realism in fiction, 
Mr. H. D. Traill writes in the January Con- 


temporary Review, on the recent novels of 
Stephen Crane and Mr. Arthur Morrison. 
The “Child of the Jago” being the work of 
the latter especially designated. 

“The picture, as a whole, is overdrawn. 
It is not only that the note of exaggeration 
runs through its details, but that when 
they are substantially true they have been 
so selected as to render the total impression 
false. For the impulse to that selection has 
not been artistically sincere. A public avid 
of sensation and critics wanting in the 
sense of measure have corrupted it, until 
the desire of each writer to strike and shock 
more violently than his competitors, to be 
more ‘relentless’ and ‘unflinching,’ to write 
a ‘stronger,’ even if only in the sense of a 
more pungently malodorous, book than 
they, has first driven them to load their lit- 
erary palettes with only ‘lurid’ colors, and 
is now rapidly demoralizing their artistic 
sense to the extent of blinding it to all 
other hues. That this fate should befall 
some of them is not, perhaps, a matter 
worth any sensible man’s regret; but Mr. 
Arthur Morrison not only shows the prom- 
ise but has given proof of the power of bet- 
ter things.” se 


* * * 

Mme. Emina Calve is a great actress. She 
is as much pictured, written about, spoken 
of, praised and as highly paid as almost 
any one on the stage today. Speaking from 
this eminent view-point she has given a 
vivid portrayal of life behind the scenes as 
it really is. It is a remarkable confession 
from a queen of the stage. It should be a 
warning to young people in whose imagina- 
tion an actor’s life is pictured as a paradise 
of pleasure. To a representative of the New 
York World she said: 

“What advice would you give a young 
woman who has a good voice and fancies 
that providence has cut out a career for her 
on the stage?” 

“T should tell her,” said Calve firmly, “to 
go home and mend her stockings, do any- 
thing but go upon the stage. 

“There is no happiness in a stage life. 
What is it? It is a life of continual worri- 
ment, It is not to sleep, not to eat—to be 
always in a state of nerves—to have cruel 
and unjust things said of you and motives 
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ascribed to you of which you are utterly in- 
nocent. 

“There are very few born artists; history 
proves that there are only about three great 
artists in each generation. 





MMI 


“For one great reason the stage is unhap- 
piness for the average woman. It is no 
place for the woman who is not absolutely 
wedded to her art. The artist should not 
think of marrying. While she is on the 
stage she is not fit to be the wife of any 
man. There is always the divided heart, 
and no man wants that. The husband 
should be the head. He wishes his wife for 


himself. He does not wish his name to be 
upon billboards, nor his wife’s picture in 
every window. That is right. That is as it 
should be. No, no, the stage, alluring, fas- 
cinating as it is, is not the place for the 





\ YN Wh (aS 


ANT Wy Test), 


a 


EMMA CALVE. 


wife, but for the woman who lives only for 
art. That is why I say to the stage-struck 
cirls, ‘Stay at home; sew, read, teach, marry 

do anything rather than go upon the 


stage.’ 


The announcement comes from across 
the sea that Samuel R. Crockett, one of the 
famous Scotch triology of novelists, has 
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given up the Presbyterian ministry in order 
to devote himself exclusively to the voca- 
tion of literature. Mr. Crockett’s present 
residence js Penienick, a suburb of Edin- 
bur@h. He was born in Duckrae and reared 
according to the strictest Presbyterian 
principles. At 15 he entered Edinburgh 
and won the bursary. After graduation he 
became tutor and traveled several years. 
The Minute, a London periodical, recently 
said regarding his appearance and habits: 
“Tf one should see a tall, stalwart man of 
35, with shoulders broad enough to match 
his six feet four inches of height, skin fair 
and rosy as a girl’s; hair and close-cropped 
beard shining yellow in the sunrise, and a 
pair of dreamy, boyish hazel eyes lifted to 
+} 


the sky, one might be sure that it was the 





Ss. R. CROCKETT. 


author of ‘The Raiders’ and no other. Not 
a sunrise has he missed for many a year, 
save during the few weeks he spends in 
town. At 4 he rises, has his cold plunge, his 
walk, and perhaps a glass of milk and some 
fruit. Then he writes until 9 and has a 
romp with his children, the eldest of whom, 
at 8 years, is already the heroine of one of 
her father’s sweetest stories. When the 
mood is on him Mr. Crockett must write, 
and thus the whole of ‘Mad Sir Ughtred’ 
was written in something under thirty-six 
hours, almost at a stretch. Despite this, 
however, Mr. Crockett never hurries his 
work. He writes when he feels like it, sel- 
dom when the labor is distasteful; and it is 
only because his early hours and his love 


of the country give him so much more time 


than other men find that we see something 
of his—not counting his longer stories—in 
almost every prominent magazine of the 


day.” 





One of the most graphic and brightly 
written articles in the illustrated maga- 
zines for February is Riehard Harding 
Davis’ description of the coronation of the 
ezar in Harpers’. The supreme moment of 
the ceremony, when the young czar first 
crowned himself and then the ezarina, is 
vividly pictured: 

“The most interesting part of the cere 
mony, to my mind, was when the ezat 
changed from a bare-headed young officer 
in a colonel’s uniform, with his trousers 
stuck in his boots, to an emperor in the 
most magnificent robes an emperor could 
assume; and when the ezarina followed 
him, and from the peasant girl became a 
queen, with the majesty of a queen, and 
with the personal beauty which the queens 
of our day seem to have lost. When the 
moment had arrived for this transforma- 


tion to take place, the ezar’s uncle, 


. 
Grand Duke Vladimir, and his younger 
brother, Alexander, lifted the collars of the 
different orders from the ezar’s shoulders, 
but in doing this the Grand Duke Vladimir 
let one of the stars fall, which seemed to 
hold a superstitious interest for both of 
them. They then fastened upon his shoul- 
ders the imperial mantle of gold cloth, 
which is some fifteen feet 


a cape of ermine and covered with the 


n length, with 


double eagle of Russia in black enamel and 
precious stones. Over this they placed the 
broad diamond collar of St. Andrew, which 
sank into the bed of snowy white fur, and 
lay glimmering and flashing as the emperor 
moved forward to take the imperial diadem 
from the hands of the Metropolitan of St. 
Petersburg. 

“The crown was a marvelous thing, fash- 
ioned in two halves to typify the eastern 
and western kingdoms, fomned entirely of 
white diamonds and surmounted by a great 
glowing ruby, above which was a diamond 
cross. The ezar lifted this flashing globe of 
flame and light high above him, and then 
lowered it to his head, and took the scepter 
in his right hand and the globe in the left. 
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“From where I stood I could see their 
faces only in profile, but when the czar 
seated himself upon the throne the czarina 
turned and raised her eyes questioningly; 
and then, in answer to some sign he made 
her, she tood up and walked to a place in 
front of him, and sank down upon her 
knees at his feet, with her bare hands 


clasped before her. He rested his crown 











ermine of her cape, and she stepped back 
to her throne of ivory and he to his throne 
of turquoise. The supreme moment had 
come and gone, and Nicholas II. and Alex- 
andria Feodorovna sat crowned before the 


nations of the world.” 


Not a little interest attaches to William 


Jennings Bryan’s new book, which bears 








NICHOLAS II.—THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


for an instant on her brow, and then, re- 
placing it upon his own head, lowered a 
smaller crown of diamonds upon hers. 
Three ladies in waiting fastened it to her 
hair with long gold hairpins, the ezar 
watching them as they did so with the 
deepest interest; and then, as they retired, 
two of the grand dukes placed a mantle 
similar to the ezar’s upon her shoulders, 
and hung another diamond collar upon the 


the suggestive title, “The First Battle.” 
With the remarkable physical and mental 
endurance he displayed during the presi- 
dential campaign he worked for fifteen 
hours a day for a fortnight preparing the 
volume for the press. He became a familiar 
figure to the passersby on a certain Chicago 
thoroughfare, where he could be seen sit- 
ting beside a large window in the building 
of his publishers assiduously composing 
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page after page of manuscript or correcting 
lengthy galleys of type. 

The volume contains the story of the 
chief happenings and speeches of the great 
campaign, together with a biographical 
sketch of himself by his wife. 

In one of the last chapters Mr. Bryan re- 
veals the inner workings of his mind on 
election night. Here is an extract, which is 
a gem, whether viewed from a literary or 
a psychological standpoint: 

“As the evening progressed the indica- 
tions pointed more and more strongly to 


! 


defeut, and by 11 o’clock I realized that, 
while the returns from the country might 
change the result, the success of my op- 
ponent was more than probable. Confi- 
dence resolved itself into doubt, and doubt 
in turn gave place to resignation. 

“While the compassionless current sped 
hither and thither carrying its messages 
of gladness to foe, and its messages of sad- 
ness to friend, there vanished from my 
mind the vision of a president in the white 
house perplexed by the cares of state, and 





in the contemplation of the picture of a cit- 
izen by his fireside, free from official re- 
sponsibility I fell asleep.” 


< e 


In the Bookman for February, Professor 
Peck discusses the interesting question of 
the great American novel. He thinks it has 
not yet been produced, though we have 
great novels written in America. He says: 

“It is not likely that any better work will 
be done than much of that which already 
reveals some of the strange nooks and 
corners of American 
life. No one, for ex- 
ample, could show a sub- 
tler knowledge of New 
England than Miss Wil- 
kins brings to her in- 
tensely vital delinea- 
tions; no one will ever 
make us feel more in- 
tensely the spirit of the 
northwest than Mr. 
Hamlin Garland does; 
no one will better draw 
the dull, raw life of the 
little towns of central 
and western New York 
than Mr. Harold Fred- 
ric; no one will have a 
fuller understanding of 
certain phases of ex- 
istence in the American 
metropolis than has Mr. 
Brander Matthews. But 
who is to come forth 
equipped with the 
knowledge and the in- 
sight and the _ vivid 
power necessary to 
draw the picture as a 
whole, and with a master’s touch to fling 
before us the great national cosmos in its 
entirety—vital, convincing, real? But, says 
some one, there is Mr. Howells; and sure 
enough, if we grant that Mr. Howells has 
not sueceeded in this task, then so far no 
one has succeded. Indeed, we might say a 
priori that Mr. Howells is the one living 
writer, who, by the circumstances of train- 
ing, experience, and exceptional gifts ought 
to grapple successfully with the difficulties 
that have proved insurmountable to so 
many others.” 
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Current Literature gives the ages of some 
of the.-most famous living novelists, as fol- 
lows: George Macdonald is seventy-six 
years old, R. D. Blackmore is seventy-five, 
George Meredith and Mrs. Oliphant sixty- 
eight, Miss Braddon fifty-nine, Sir Walter 
Besant fifty-eight, Ouida fifty-six and Wil- 
liam Black fifty-five. 


* . * 

The manner in which some modern nov- 
elists work is described in 
the February Munsey thus: 

We enjoy hearing that 
Conan Doyle and Sir Wal- 
ter Besant scorn to use a 
typewriter, and write out 
their copy of from one to 
two thousand words every 
day with their own hands. 
We also like to know that 
Captain Charles King has 
grown so indolent with af- 
fluence that he talks his 
army tales into a phono- 
graph, and sends the cylin- 
ders off to copyists. 

Dr. Doyle makes a novel 
exactly as a cook goes 
about making a pudding. 
He first selects his mate- 
rials, and makes a list of 
them; then he goes to mar- 
ket in the libraries. He 
reads everything bearing 
upon each of the subjects 
on his list. Dr. Doyle be- 
lieves that the novel 
which lives is one that is 
based upon facts. 

Rider Haggard, like Cap- “~~ 
tain King, tries to get 
through his work with as 
little labor as possible, dictating everything 
to a secretary, and making few corrections. 

Stanley Weyman writes very slowly and 
corrects constantly. He says that in his 
experience stories often leave the lines 
mapped out for them, and some minor 
character, which has been considered of 
small importance, usurps the place of the 
original hero before the author realizes it. 

Thackeray used to speak to his intimates 
of his methods of work, and whenever he 


found it necessary to go over anything he 
would lament the fact. Concerning the 
chapter in “The Virginians,’ which some- 
body else was said to have written, he de- 
clared: “I wrote that chapter; I rewrote it 
four times, and every time it was worse.” 


Dr. Nansen will amass a considerable for- 


tune as the result of his phenomenal arctic 
trip. On his return he had hardly set foot 





FRIDTIOF NANSEN 


on land when the London Chronicle paid 
him $7,500 for a telegram of 1,500 words 
summarizing his voyage and its results. 
Later the same newspaper paid him $20,000 
for an illustrated 15,000-word story, giving 
some details of the journey. 

He is now writing the complete narrative 
of his adventures for publication in book 
form, and has sold the British rights in ad- 
vance for $50,000 and the French transla- 
tion rights for $20,000. 
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He will shortly appear on the lecture 


platform and reap at least 
that field. The accompanying 
cut is from the English Illustrated Maga- 


will another 


$100,000 in 


zine. 


The Temple Magazine, a bi-weekly de- 


voted to methods of Christian work, re- 
cently published a fifty-year-old metrical 
version of the books of the old testament. 
It runs as follows: 

The great Jehovah speaks to us, 

In Genesis and Exodus; 

Leviticus and Numbers see, 

Followed by Deuteronomy. 

Joshua and Judges sway the land, 

Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand; 
Samue] and numerous Kings appear, 
Whose Chronicles we wondering hear. 
Ezra and Nehemiah, now, 

Esther the beauteous mourner show; 

Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms, 

The Proverbs teach to scatter alms. 
Ecclesiastes then comes on, 

And the sweet Songs of Solomon. 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, then, 

With Lamentations, takes his pen. 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea’s lyres. 

Swell Joel, Amos, Obadiah’s— 

Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum, come, 

And lofty Habakkuk finds room. 

While Zephaniah, Haggai, calls, 

Rapt Zachariah builds his walls 

And Malachi, with garments rent, 


Concludes the ancient Testament. 


That interesting international 


Cosmopolis, will 


monthly, 
hereafter be 


of 


French 


printed in 


instead three, Russian 


languages 
to 
man. In qa recent issue Henry W. Wolff gives 


four 


being added English, and Ger- 


a valuable summary of the results thus far 


achieved by practical co-operation. In 


closing he says: 
which in 
all 


countries to improve the lot of the work- 


‘There is a great deal of work 


ts own peaceable way it may do in 


ng classes, to spread education along with 


comfort and better economic conditions. 


In the 


lem which is now before the world it looks 


settlement of the great social prob- 


as if it were destined to play no mean part. 


In performing that office one may well hope 


OF OUR DAY. 


that it may succeed in realizing the high 
ideals with which the originators of the 
movement, impelled by simple but power- 
ful faith in their remedy, at a time when 
their method appeared like no more than 
a shepherd’s stone to fling at the Goliath 
of abuse, set out upon their course, which 
has already led to tolerably material re- 
sults, giving good promise of even better 
things in the future.” 


* 
* " & 


In the January Contemporary Review, 
Professor Sayce describes the remarkable 
progress which has been made in recent 
years in Babylonian exploration. Tablets 
unearthed not long since show that our 
globe is at least 7,000 years old. He says: 

“M. de Sarzec, the French Consul at Bas- 
rah, devoted himself to a thorough explora- 
tion of the mounds of Telloh in the extreme 
south of Chaldaea. Gradually a Babylo- 
nian city, whose origin is lost in the mist 
of antiquity, has been brought to light. Its 
Babylonian name was Lagas, and it has 
vielded an immense number of monuments 
of all kinds. The most valuable of its treas- 
ures has been a library, discovered last 
year. This library contained no less than 
33,000 clay tablets, and was formed very 
nearly 5,000 years ago. The larger part of 
the tablets to Constantinople, 
where Assyrian scholars are busily working 
The library of 33,000 tablets dis- 
covered by M. de Sarzee at Telloh belongs 
to the age of Gudea. Like the 32,000 tab- 
lets and fragments carried away by the 


has gone 


at them. 


\merican Expedition from the ruins of the 
Itbrary of Nippur, the collection contains 
to quote the words of Professor Hilprecht 
‘svllabaries, letters, chronological lists, 
historical 
- 


Iw1ous 


fragments, astronomical and re- 
texts, building inscriptions, votive 


tablets, inventories, tax lists, plans of es- 


, contracts,’ ete. When to these collec- 


tates 


tions we add the contents of other libraries 


of the same date disinterred for the Turk- 
under the direction of Dr. 
at Abu-Habba, or Sippara, at Jokha, 
Warka, 


it will be seen that the Assyriologists have 


ish Government, 
Scheil, 
or Tsin, at or Erech, and elsewhere, 
plenty of work in store for them, and that 
even the historical revelations of today are 
likely to be surpassed in interest and im- 


portance by those of tomorrow.” 











